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Use This as Your Shopping List for Christmas Books 














The Novels of 


VICENTE 
BLASCO 


Mare N ostrum 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
The Shadow of the Cathedral 

















IBANEZ Blood and Sand La Bodega 
Each net $1.90 
Fiction Economics and Politics Miscellaneous 
Light Labor and the Art and the Great War 
By HENRI BARBUSSE $1.90 | Common Welfare By ALBERT E. GALLATIN $15.00 || 
The Street of Adventure By SAMUEL GOMPERS In press The War in Cartoons | 
By PHILIP GIBBS $1.90 international Commerce and By GEORGE J. HECHT $2.50 | 
Man with the Lam econstruction ittle FI 
ae LAING i $1.90 By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN In press be onal we 
The Betrayers The Labor Situation By THOMAS OKEY 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND $1.90 | in Great Britain and France Illustrated by E. BURNAND $15.00 
The Homestead By a Commission of the A Lace Guide 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY $1.90 | National Civic Federation $2.50 | for Makers and Collectors 
Little Houses German Social Democracy By GERTRUDE WHITING $15.00 
By GEORGE WODEN $1.90 | During the War New Schools for Old 
Silver and Gold By EDWYN BEVAN $2.50 | By EVELYN DEWEY $2.00 
By DANE COOLIDGE $1.75 | Modern Germany Towards Racial Health 
Tumblefold By J. ELLIS BARKER $6.00 | By NORAH H. MARCH $2.00 
By JOSEPH WHITTAKER $1.90 | Labor and Reconstruction On the Threshold of the 
The Crescent Moon in Unseen 
By F. BRETT YOUNG $1.75 By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN $2.50 By Sir WM. F. BARRETT $2.50 
| By H. C. BAILEY $1.75 | Creative Impulse in Industry + some a in Psychical 
: By HELEN MAROT $1.50 
The White Island ; By W. J. CRAWFORD $2.00 
By MICHAEL WOOD $1.90 | The Science of Labour ; ‘ 
oy wean By JOSEFA IOTEYKO $1.60 | The Reality of Psychic 
By MARJORIE BOWEN $1.75 | Labor in the Changing World cnanenens eo 
The Son of Pio By R. M. MacIVER $2.00 on oe igege $2. 
CARLSEN 75 : : y 
The Little Daughter | -Reconstraction Sw” | By CAMILLO DE CARLO $2.00 
of Jerusalem By JAMES B. MORMAN $2.00 | What America Did 
By MYRIAM HARRY $1.90 | Germanism From Within By FLORENCE F. KELLY $2.00 
. was Bam f *y By A. D. McLAREN $5.00 ing By 
y The Freedom of the Seas By ROBERT KEABLE $2.00 
Ha Cact Am .0 | Tees Pant MGW, 1200 | Note af « Camp Follower 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE The State and the Nation on the Western Front 
$2.00 | By EDWARD JENKS $2.00 By E. W. HORNUNG $2.00 
oe s 
The Novels of Conrad in Quest of His Youth 
LEONARD The Actor Manager Cynthia 
The Position of Peggy Harper 
MERRICK The Man Who Understood Women 
While Paris Laughed Each $1.75 
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ENGLAND 


wealth, ($1.50). 


A nectably clear presentation of those constructive 
aims to which the more articulate section of British 
labour is endeavoring to give expression. It crystallizes 
the widespread dissatisfaction fermenting in the minds 
of workers. “The commodity theory of Labour,” says 
the author, “is fundamentally inconsistent with the 
recognition of the fact that ‘Labour’ consists of human 
beings.” He denies the sovereignty of the state but re- 
gards it as only one among various forms of association 
The book reveals the difference between the common- 
wealth that is and the one that might be. Mr. Cole is 
the foremost writer in the Guild Socialist movement 
and this book, in the Manchester Guardian’s opinion, 
is his best since “The World of Labour.” 


INDIA 


By Laypat Rat: The Political Future of India By 
($1.50). 


What do you know of the aspirations of 315,000,000 
Indians? This is a full study of the present political 
situation in India, based on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report of which too little is known here. Such impor- 
tant subjects as the public service in India, the European 
communities there, the Indian army and navy, tariffs, 
recommendations for repressive legislation, education, 
etc., are discussed in detail. The book as a whole 
tends to clarify the struggle between India and Great 
Britain, and to explain India’s reaching fo: democracy 
.00 and the political, social and economic facts from 
which it derives. 





For the reader who has broken through the provincial shell: 


IRELAND 


By G. D. H. Core: Labour in the Common- By Francis Hackett; /reland: A Study in Na- 


tionalism ($2.00) 


The most conspicuous of today’s many international 
problems is the relation of Ireland to the British Em- 
pire. This book succeeds in making this critical prob- 
lem perfectly intelligible. A third edition, with a 
preface on the Irish Republic, has just been issued. 

“Tt is the best book written about Ireland in our 
time,” says Henry A. Lappin in The Bookman. 


“If there is any phase of the Irish problem that Francis 
Hackett has not illuminated with knowledge, humor 
and gracefully lucid writing I cannot name it . 
but—read his book.”—-WiLL1AM Marion Reepy in 
The Mirror. 


RUSSIA 


Artuur Ransome: Russia in 1919 ($1.50) 


The most intelligent and informative book on Russia 
that has thus far been written. The author is an 
expert on Russia and is one of England’s best writers 
and most faithful reporters. The actual operations 
under the Soviet Republic—agriculture, industry, edu- 
cation, transportation and social life—are interestingly 
set down, and there are interviews with Lenin and all 


the leaders, including the heads of all the important 
departments of the government. The announcement 
of this book evoked such a response as to make nec- 
essary a second printing before publication. (Third 
printing now ready.) 
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00 Paris——Moscow Washington 
00 Read the Bullitt book to learn the amazing 






facts that the daily papers scarcely hinted at: 





'|f| THE B M R 
00 | a Testimony before the 
—| tl Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
ac H si of 
h Sees WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
a Including the following important documents printed in full: 
enin’s Peace Proposal—Bullitt’s Report on Russia—Lincoln Steftens’s Report on Russia 
Discussions of the Peace Conference on a Policy towards Russia 
15 Price $1.00; [in paper covers, 50c.] 











" B. W. Huebsch, 32 West 58th St., Publisher, New York City 


YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS THESE BOOKS OR CAN GET THEM AT ONCE. THEY MAY BE ORDERED C. O. D. 






















The collection of sto- 
ries and sketches by 
Hearn, published some 
years ago under the 
title, FANTASTICS, in 
a limited edition, which 
was immediately ex- 
hausted, is now avail- 
able in a new edition 
at $1.65 net. “These 
fantastics,"’ said Hearn, 
“are my impressions 
of the strange life of 
New Orleans.” 











cABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A Pla 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


“Among the most notable productions of the 
modern theatre.”"— New York Evening Post. 

“It is one of the finest plays of our time.”— 
NewYorkSun. $1.25 net. 


POEMS 1908-1919 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


These collected poems combine imaginative power 
Hy Penna mastery of form and richness of thought. 
. net. 


THE SECOND BCOKOF 
MODERN VERSE 


Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


A supplementary volume of “The Little Book of 
Modern Verse,” containing over 200 of the best poems 
of the present day. $1.50 net. Flex. lea. $2.50 net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CONFLICT 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


A brilliant series of essays by the great English 
sociologist on Psycho-Analysis. The Mind of Woman, 
War and the Sex Problems, The Politics of Women, 
etc. $2.50 net. 


WITH LAFAYETTE. 
IN AMERICA 


By OCTAVIA ROBERTS 


In this handsome volume, richly illustrated from 
old prints, fac-similes, engravings, documents, etc., 
the author tells the romantic story of Lafayette’s two 
visits to America. $5.00 net. 


BOOKS IN THE WAR 
The Romance of Library War Service 
By THEODORE WESLEY KOCH 


The human interest side of the war service of the 
American Library Association and similar British 
organizations. Lavishly illustrated. $3.00 net. 
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THE LIFE OF 


JOHN MARSHALL 


THe first two volumnes of this great work were 

placed by the unanimous consent of critics 
among the world’s notable biographies. “Our best 
classic,” “‘An imperishable portrait,” “A book with- 
out a single dull page,” “An achievement in wrting 
history dramatically that has no parallel,” such 
were the comments of the leading historians and 
reviewers. 


Illustrated in color and black and white. 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


The life story of Theodore Roosevelt told by an 
intimate friend who is also the greatest contemporary 
biographer. Mr. Thayer's work on the life of John 
Hay gave him a unique knowledge of Roosevelt's 
presidency and enabled him to illuminate Roose- 
velt’s entire character and career. To read these 500 
brilliant pages is to gain a new understanding of the 
man and his period. Illus. $5.00 net. 


A LABRADOR 
DOCTOR 


Autobiography of DR. GRENFELL 


The life story of Labrador's famous missionary 
doctor will take its place among the great auto- 
biographies of this generation. It is a story of 
adventure and heroic achievement that can hardly 
be equalled in modern times, told with a vividness, 
human interest and joy of life that will bring the 
reader back again and again to its pages. Illus. 
$4.00 net. 
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By Former Senator 
ALBERT J]. BEVERIDGE 


IN the two final volumes Marshall's achievements 
on the Supreme Bench are adequately described 
for the first time and the great judicial decisions 
through which he moulded American history presented 
with their entire historical background in a narrative 
that has all the color and interest of a great historical 
romance—a romance in which every word is true. 
Vols. Ill and IV, boxed, $10.00 net. The set, 
boxed, $20.00 net. 


A GOLDEN AGE 
OF AUTHORS 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH 


These recollections of a veteran publisher give 
a complete inside acount of an important period in 
American literature and make delightful reading in 
their glimpses of such men as Mark Twain, Frank 
R. Stockton, Saint-Gaudens, John Hay, Joseph 
Jefferson, and many others. Albert Bigelow Paine 
said, “It's the most fascinating, readable book of 
recollections | ever got hold of.” Illus. $3.75 net. ~ 


MY GENERATION 


An Autobiographical Interpretation 
By WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER 


The President Emeritus of Dartmouth College has 
been a prominent and influential leader in the great 
religious and educational movements about which he 
writes, and his antobiography is an illuminating inter- 
pretation of America’s spiritual and intellectual dev- 
elopment during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Illus. $4.00 net. 
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TO LOVERS OF 
THE BEST IN FIC- 
TION we recommend 
THE OUTBOUND 
ROAD, by Arnold 
Mulder ($1.65) net, 
as a story of unusual 
color and distinction, 
told with a quiet 
realism and vivid sense 
of dramatic values 
that mark the author, 
a young Michigan 
journalist, as a gen- 
uine interpreter of 
American life. 











CANON BARNETT 
His Life, Work, and Friends 
By MRS. S. A. BARNETT 


Of this life story of England’s great pioneer in 
social work the Survey said: “This can hardly fail to 
take its place among the great biographies.” Illus. 2 
vols. $8.00 net. 


LIFE OF DANTE 


By CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


A biography and interpretation by one of the lead- 
ing Dante authorities, that will take its place as a 


standard. Illus. $2.50 net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
Edited by REGINALD C. McGRANE 


Dealing largely with politics at the time of the 
famous “Bank War,” these letters throw new light on 
many historical characters. Illus. $6.00 net. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By BROOKS ADAMS 


“No one interested in the progress of free thought 
can neglect to read this trenchant essay. It remains as 
a most daring defiance to blind acceptance of tradi- 
tions.”"—Boston Herald. $2.50 net. 


PROGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS TOUGHT 
IN AMERICA 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


In a series of brilliant biographical sketches of 
American religious leaders, Professor Buckham illu- 
minates the course of religious thought in this coun- 


try. $2.00 net. 


CALIFORNIA 
DESERT TRAILS 
By J. SMEATON CHASE 


The author of “Yosemite Trails’ describes another 
of the scenic wonderlands of the West. Profusely 


illustrated. $3.00 net. 
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IRON CITY 


was made by The St. Louis Post 
critics and connoisseu 


THE STORY OF A LOVER 


The of th 
— e country is at | 


OUR AMERICA 


Glibert Cannan 
OUR AMERICA chews the need of 
articulate, stepping over barren New 
over the rim of western mountains and 





downright 


THE OLD CARD 


drama, and its touch of pathos.” 


TWELVE MEN 

This book, which is Mr. Dreiser’s favorite of 
THE GROPER 
JIMMIE HIGGINS 


Sinclair, and others.” 


| -—s THE HAND OF THE POTTER 
THE CURIOUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR 


never before published in book form. 


The Judgment of Peace: A Novel 


The Swing of the Pendulum 
Outland 

Their Son; The Necklace 
- Dust of New York 

as Hey-Rub-A-Dub-Dub 


Great Modern American Stories 
Edited by William Dean Howells 


$1.75 
Modern Book of French Verse 
Edited by Albert Boni 
$2.50 
Modern Book of English Verse 
Edited by Richard Le Gallienne 


$2.50 
Europe: A Book for America 
By ee 
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Dispatch, which said, “If Iron City had come out of Russia in the pre-Bols 
would have eagerly proclaimed it a great book. That is what 
of directing the reading public will guide it to this first novel.” 


rs would have licked their chops and 
Iron City is. It is hoped that those who have the power 


Both H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set and the Hterary critic of The Natien (surely widely different en oT 
representative of varied tastes) have said that this novel of business life is “‘the best of the current crop of fiction. $1.60 


By the author of “‘Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 
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Outstanding Fall Publications 


By M. H. HEDGES 


This first novel by a Western college professor is slowly but surely being rec ized an rtan buti n 
Literature. It has, almost without exception, been reviewed od ~ abl ol oe oa eae ait ican 


as a remarkable book. The most ——s comment 
ev 


ist days 


$1.75 


ANONYMOUS 


rheads on this book—some praise it without stint, others dislike it and condemn ; 

it yourself and decide where you stand. The New York ®un calls it “the greatest addition to that literature 
of gene records that we call human documents that we have seen in this generation.” Certainly a frank self-probing 
of the spiritual, moral, and physical relationship between a man and his wife. $1.50 


By WALDO FRANK 


t “OUR AMERICA is a modern miracie, a mystery of America, a drama and a spilling of revelation.” 
the new generatien to erect new social, spiritual structures. A boo 

d hills, walking barefoot and unashamed through the Mississippi Valley, leaning 
ing into the streets of Los Angeles and San Francisco. .00 


THE. AWAKENING OF ASIABy H. M. HYNDMAN, Author of “Clemenceau: The Man and His Time.” 


The outcome of forty-five years of study and intimate knowledge of the Far East—an extremely timely book one for all who 
are interested in Shentung and other Asiatic questions. 
“This is the language of a prophet—stern, denunciatory, the embodiment of a flaming spirit of righteousness. The same 
r and interest characterize all of the opinions of the Far East expressed by this eminent Englishman.’— 


of our America, alive. 


$2.00 


$2.00 
By ROLAND PERTWEE 


A delightful narrative of the declining years of an English actor of the old school and the romance of his adopted daughter 
as modern as he is old-fashioned. If you like Locke and Merrick, you will love this book. Read it and you will share the 
New York Times’ admiration for “its quiet humor, refreshing naturalness and simplicity, its farce and high comedy, its wag 7! 


By THEODORE DREISER 


dozen or more. he has written, should be on the mcveny OE 


all New Republic readers. Its increasing sales are not a surprise to those who have already read the book. 


By H. G. AIKMAN 


opinions to be 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Nah rmed the epic of the workingman, 
hs We are again advertising this profound sociological novel, Which might properly be te : A, 

a, Peas because we feel that its sale should exceed twenty-five thousand copies, whereas its sale has not exc 

ie 8 Tbanez, when asked about American authors he was interested in, said that among living authors, “Edith Wharton, Upton 


five thousand. 
1.60 


By THEODORE DREISER 


The Nation of September 6th says of this powerful four-act play: “In this play there is such characterization ¢ wee 
projection of the interplay of character through dialogue aS We shall seek 


in vain in any other American play.” 


By SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


Issued in. The Pengrin Series, giving distinguished form to bi 


Delayed by the Printers’ Strike 


(Place advance orders with your bookseller now) 


Debs: His Authorized Life 4 q 


$1.50 
Instigations By Ezra oe 
Liberalism in America By Harold 4 OKT 
Primitive Society By Robert H. Lowis 
Current Social and Industrial — eae D, Ea 
The Book of the Damned By aoe 






The Cobbler in Willow Street 
By George O'Neil 


$1.25 
The Craft of the Tortoise 
By Algernon ba 
Chris. Christopherson 
Beyond the Horizon 


And Ten New Titles in The Modern 
(Have you the complete list of the 82 titles?) 
85c. each 
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THE SEASON'S BOOKS 


Fiction 


R. Dreiser’s novel The Bulwark has been put off till 
1920. This takes away one of the interesting 
prospects of fall fiction. But Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel, 
Linda Condon, (Knopf), is an excellent example of art- 
and-artifice, with the great merit of employing suggestion 
rather than statement for the New York career of a beauti- 
ful girl, Dr. Harry Marks’s novel Peter Middleton, 
(Badger), is a studiously objective tale with an intensity 
of interest that grows on the reader in spite of the author’s 
crudity. Mr. James Branch Cabell has a new novel, 
Jurgen, (McBride), which the advertisement warns us is 
not merely vastly entertaining but “a penetrating satire 
upon man’s eternal search for unattainable things.” It is 
dedicated to the Chicago critic, Burton Rascoe. 

Henry B. Fuller of Chicago has written another novel— 
Bertram Cope’s Year, (Seymour, Chicago). Cope is 
Youth, a 24-year old instructor on the campus of, perhaps, 
Northwestern University, viewed with jealous interest by 
“a few older ones who would be young a little longer.” 
The Iron City, by M. H. Hedges, (Boni and Liveright), 
is a novel by, rather than about, Youth. Its hero is a young 
professor of sociology who is keyed up to much more pur- 
poseful existence than Mr. Fuller’s youth. 

The Great Desire, by Alexander Black, (Harpers), has 
been put forward most sympathetically by W. D. Howells 
—“not only a decent book, in spite of its newspaper famil- 
iarity with fact, but it is fragrant with the sweetness of the 
country nature which holds our largest and wickedest city 
in its arms.” The word “fragrant” may be taken as a 
promise or a threat. Ellen Glasgow has written her first 
novel in some years, The Builders, (Doubleday, Page). 
So has Mrs. Deland, The Promises of Alice, (Harpers). 
And so has Alice Brown—The Black Drop (Macmillan). 
All fragrant. 

Less fragrant is the autobiography of a prostitute, called 
Madeleine, by Anita Gordon, (Harpers). This is meant 
to be fact but Anita Gordon is the kind of woman so satur- 
ated in conventional romanticization that she romanticizes 
her own squalid experiences. 

From England has come John Galsworthy’s Saint’s Pro- 
gress, (Scribners). Arnold Bennett has only his play, 
Judith, and H. G. Wells is giving all his time (and the 
time of two secretaries) to getting out his History of the 
World in a single volume, Until that work is completed 





(in 300,000 words or less) Mr. Wells is unlikely to write 
more than one or two novels. 

Joseph Conrad is announced to have a story, The In- 
heritors, (Doubleday, Page). Somerset Maugham’s novel, 
The Moon and Sixpence, (Doran), is apparently based on 
the career of the French artist Gauguin and is rather de- 
fiantly anti-humane. Stephen McKenna’s Sonia Married, 
(Doran), has not created quite as much excitement as 
Sonia—in this respect being the counterpart of Compton 
Mackenzie’s recent sequel to Sylvia Scarlett, called Sylvia 
and Michael, (Harper). A new English novelist, Douglas 
Goldring, gives up his books on European travel to turn 
out The Fortune, (Scott & Seltzer), in which the war is 
presented from the standpoint of a pro-Irish, anti-herd 
Englishman. Something of the same feeling about the herd 
or crowd is to be found in Gilbert Cannan’s Pink Roses, 
(Doran), luckily a quick successor to his thin novel Mum- 
mery, (Doran). Mr. Cannan, by the way, has anuther 
volume this season, entitled The Anatomy of Society, (Dut- 
ton). It is practically a sequel to his book on freedom and 
expresses in a most serious spirit his aspirations and fears 
concerning social institutions. 

Henri Barbusse has had Clarté translated under the 
title Light, (Dutton). Latzko has produced The Judg- 
ment of Peace, (Boni & Liveright). Romain Rolland has 
gone back to “happy” mediaeval France for Colas Breug- 
non, (Holt), and Ibafiez has another modern novel in and 
about German submarines, Mare Nostrum, (Dutton). 
The Face of the World, by Johan Bojer, (Moffat, Yard), 
is a reminder of Bojer’s success last year, The Great 
Hunger. The admirable point about all these publications 
is the fact that translations are no longer so shunned by 
American publishers. The translated novel, after all, may 
easily sell 3,000 copies, enough to pay for itself. And also 
to pay the translator? That is another story. No street- 
car conductor or bootblack or hat-boy is so poorly rewarded 
as a translator. It is only as a labor of love that such a 
book as Couperus’s Ecstasy, (Dodd, Mead), is put into 
English, or such work accomplished as Macmillan’s edi- 
tion of Chekhov, which is still being issued. But trans- 
lators can’t expect too much. Bootblacks have not quite so 
much fun polishing shoes as translators have polishing 
sentences. 

Huebsch is re-publishing Clarence Darrow’s famed novel, 
Farmington. Harpers have brought out Harvey O’Hig- 
gins’s remarkable studies From the Life. ‘The first novel 
to be issued by Harcourt, Brace & Howe is Free Air, by 
Sinclair Lewis. 
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There are, in addition, new novels by Zangwill, Phill- 
potts, Jerome K. Jerome, W. B. Maxwell, Archibald Mar- 
shall, Atherton, and Hugh Walpole. The Hugh Walpole 
book, Jeremy, (Doran), sounds like an inviting story of 
childhood. But not, of course, anything like the child- 
hoodness of The Visiters, by Daisy Ashford. 


Poetry 


T HE poetry of the season is both varied and important: 
the established and the near-established contribute to 
it, with those who blow a challenge for the first time; the 
volumes by the established poets are notable, and the first 
books have more than promise. 

Herbert Trench appears with all the prestige of a col- 
lected edition (E. P. Dutton & Co.) This poet is nearest 
to Meredith in succession, and although there is no poem 
in the collection that is as brilliant ag the Nuptials of At- 
tila, or as full of charm as Love in the Valley, still there is 
in his poems a spaciousness, a concentration of thought that 
leaves him near Meredith in our minds. Milo, one of the 
new poems, for instance, has the aloofness and the spacious- 
ness of a myth. It is one of the most memorable poems of 
the war, Herbert Trench’s well-known poems are here: 
Apollo and the Seaman, Deirdre Wedded, and the haunt- 
ing Irish poem Killary. Those who may be a little tired of 
the restlessness of modern poetry will find something solac- 
ing in these poems that are stamped with a full comprehen- 
sion of a great tradition. 
| In Reynard the Fox (The Macmillan Co.) John Mase- 
field has bettered a reputation that he won with The Ever- 
lasting Mercy and Dauber—the reputation for being able 
to write a narrative poem that has suspense and variety of 
interest. Reynard the Fox is as long as a short novel—it is 
a poem of 165 pages in the measure of The Everlasting 
Mercy. It is a brilliant achievement. The characters, the 
landscape, the talk, and the doings have a racial tang. It 
is England of any century (the reference to one of the 
huntsmen’s reading of de Heredia’s sonnets makes quite an 
arbitrary date). It is Langland’s Field of Folk, or better 
still, it is a new Canterbury Pilgrimage, with the pilgrims 
off the road and across the heath. 

In The Floating World (The Macmillan Co.) Amy 
Lowell has shown us again that she can make a thick vo- 
lume of verse as entertaining as a book of pictures. She 
makes pictures in verse again and again, and all her pic- 
tures are invested with a touch of human passion or fantasy. 
One poem in the book is poignant; it is the poem called 
Frimaire. The last sections of the book contain very vigor- 
ous and very picturesque poems, and the two earlier sec- 
tions, the Japanese Lacquer Prints and the Chinese Chin- 
oiseries, have the charm of curious flowers: they derive from 
the orient in a double way, for while influenced by oriental 
pictures and oriental legends, some are in the brief form 
adapted from the Japanese, the hokku. 

To turn from Amy Lowell’s Chinoiseries to Eunice Tiet- 
jens’ Profiles from China (Knopf) is like turning from a 
curious decoration to a startling reality. Mrs. Tietjens 
has assuredly been startled by China: she has mastered her 
sense of shock and she has become stealthy in her approach 
to the object of the shock, but the startled note remains and 
goes to make what she has to say very arresting. What she 
has done is remarkable, and one will remember her Cor- 
morants, her Story-teller, her Feast, when one has forgotten 
hundreds of more soothing and more charming pictures. 
Body and Raiment (Knopf) is another short book that Mrs. 
Tietjens has just published. In all the poems in it, personal 
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and translated, one gets a sense of something quite original . 
of an eager rendering of some strange adventure. 

James Oppenheim’s The Solitary (B. W. Huebsch) is , 
collection that has the rhythm of the biblical poems: it gives 
one a sense of a world in surge; to the sounding of that 
surge one walks, chanting of democracy and the revolution, 
and of the passing of races and the birth of new powers, 
It is a book that has the loneliness, the hard-won exultation. 
the acrid freedom that comes to one who has brought his 
life down to the sea. 

Very different in its spirit of gregariousness is the volume 
that bears the title Poems: First Series (Knopf). It is by 
J. C. Squire who is well-known both as a critic and a 
parodist. This collection contains one of the most poignant 
poems of the war, The March. Poems, First Series, how- 
ever, is a book quite aloof from the war: it is a book of 
poems of contentment where the poet puts beauty into an 
empty chair, on a bare roof, around a friend’s dog. He is 
one who can look on an ordinary thing— 

Long enough to feel its unconscious, calm assault 

The strength of it, the word, the royal heart of it. 
These are poems that would win praise from Gilbert 
Chesterton and would have delighted Joyce Kilmer. 

The Cobbler in Willow Street by George O’Neil (Boni 
and Liveright) is a first book, and a very pleasant book it 
is, a book of melody and simple and joyous emotion, a book 
that in many ways recalls the poetry of Francis Ledwidge. 
The poems are youthful, and they say again many things 
that have been said before. But it has one clear thing in its 
favor—fresh-eyed vision and glad-heartedness. 

Edgar Lee Masters’ new volume Starved Rock (The 
Macmillan Co.) is a surer book than any that that most 
prolific of poets has published since The Spoon River An- 
thology. One can read the most out-of-the-way piece in 
this collection without any feeling that a mistake has been 
made—a feeling that one sometimes had in reading Songs 
and Satires, Towards the Gulf, the Great Valley. This is 
a volume that shows that the poet of Spoon River is not a 
one-book poet; in it there is a sense of life being lived and 
creation being accomplished. It is worthy of note that in 
Edgar Lee Masters’ latest book the irregular forms are 
sparingly used; the bulk of poems being rhymed and in 
regular verse-forms. 

Two other books, of which we have as yet only the bare 
announcement, are The Golden Whales of California by 
Vachel Lindsay (The Macmillan Co.) and The House of 
Dust by Conrad Aiken (The Four Seas Co.), 


Belles Lettres 


ON’ E of the late publications this fall will be the two- 
volume Letters of Henry James, edited by Percy 
Lubbock, (Scribners). Another belated Scribner publica- 
tion is Lady Butcher’s Memoir of George Meredith. 

In criticism pointed and personal there are a few marked 
volumes. The point is soon blunted by theory in Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism, but Mr. H. L. 
Mencken is never theoretical in his Prejudices. This vo- 
lume is uproarious about Thorstein Veblen, we are told, 
“but when confronted by a genuine talent he is sensitive 
in praise”; hence, it is named Prejudices. Mr. Ernest 
Boyd gives the milder title of Preferences to his essays on 
modern French writers. Mr. Boyd is one of the quietest 
of Irish critics but also one of the best equipped and most 
sensible. A similar remark might be made of the English 
critic Ernest Newman whose Musical Motley is to be 
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published by Lane. Lane also announces books from the 
slashing Austin Harrison, Before and Now, and from the 
otiose G. K. Chesterton, The Superstition of Divorce. 

Among other collected papers are Steeplejack, by the 
perennial James Huncker, (Scribners), the charming Old 
and New Masters, literary essays by Robert Lynd, (Scrib- 
ners), Modes and Morals, by Mrs. Gerould, (Scribners), 
Comedians All, theatrical observations by the keen George 
Jean Nathan, (Knopf), and Books in General, Solomon 
Eagle’s causeries from the New Statesman. 

Rather more philosophical in character is Conrad Aiken’s 
aesthetic volume, The Ivory Tower, (Knopf), one of the 
few recent American contributions to literary theory. 

The theatre is not overlooked in the autumn publica- 
tions. Besides Mr. Nathan’s book there is Gordon Craig's 
volume, The Theatre Advancing, (Little, Brown), The 
Russian Theatre Under the Revolution, by Oliver M. 
Sayler, (Little, Brown), and The Theatre Through Its 
Stage Door, by the prime theatrician David Belasco, 
(Harpers). Contemporary Drama of Italy, by Lander 
MacClintock, (Little, Brown), is another related volume. 
So is the much-illustrated Book of Marionettes, by Helen 
Haiman Joseph, (B. W. Huebsch). 

Mr. Olgin is publishing A Guide to Russian Literature, 
through the new firm of Harcourt, Brace and Howe. This 
is pretty certain to be valuable to American students of the 
Russian people. Of similar social interest should be Mr. 
Sayler’s book noted above. Quite directly social is The 
Philosophy of Conflict and Other War-Time Essays, by 
the distinguished Havelock Ellis, (Houghton Mifflin). 
Even more plainly related to the war are the Untimely 
Papers of the late Randolph Bourne, (Huebsch). The 
war is only incidental to Our America, by Waldo Frank, 
(Boni and Liveright). This is largely an aesthetic survey 
of the United States by a man who has nothing in common 
either with W. W. Ellsworth who writes A Golden Age 
of Authors—and publisher’s reminiscences, (Houghton 
Mifflin), or with Edmund Gosse, who produces Some Div- 
ersions of a Man of Letters, (Scribners). 

Harpers have announced a book by Woodrow Wilson 
called The Triumph of Ideals. 


Biolog ry and Anthropolog ry 


OTWITHSTANDING his pugnacity and onesided- 

ness Professor Karl Pearson ranks as one of the fore- 

most continuators of the great Victorian tradition in science, 
and anything from his pen addressed to a larger audience 
merits attention. Accordingly his latest pamphlets, Na- 
tional Life from the Standpoint of Science and The Func- 
tion of Science in the Modern State (both from the Cam- 
bridge University Press), in which he once more preaches 
the necessity of breeding from good stock and outlines a 
novel scheme of education, are worthy of serious considera- 
tion. As to general biological treatises there is hardly any 
quite recent work to supplant Lull’s broad-gauge Organic 
Evolution (Macmillan), but on a humbler plane Dr. B. C. 
Gruenberg’s Elementary Biology (Ginn & Co.), though 
primarily designed for high-schools, is likely to have a wide 
appeal since the author has wisely emphasized the dynamic 
aspect of biological phenomena and skilfully correlates scien- 
tific principles with matters of daily interest. His element- 
ary presentation of Mendelian inheritance will doubtless be 
welcome to many readers. A charming set of feuilletons 
originally contributed to The New Statesman are assembled 
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in permanent form in Professor J. Arthur Thomson's Sec- 
rets of Animal Life (Henry Holt). Professor Thomson, a 
student of Haeckel’s and a follower of Weismann’s, is a 
thoroughly competent zoologist, whose outstanding trait is 
that sobriety of judgment so eminently characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon savant. The subjects discussed in this volume 
range all the way from descriptive topics of natural history, 
such as the antics of Amazon Ants, to the moot-problems 
of evolution and eugenics. Professor Thomson’s method 
of treatment places him in the front rank of contemporan- 
eous popularizers. 

Professor G. Elliot Smith is an eminent anatomist, but 
in The Evolution of the Dragon (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
he brings to bear the Manchesterian theory of cultural 
growth on certain widespread mythical and religious con- 
ceptions. The very dogmatism of his dicta serves to bring 
out with greater clearness the principles of his school, which 
refuses to admit that any invention, however simple, could 
have been repeated independently. Dr. Frederick Schleit- 
er’s Religion and Culture (Columbia University Press) is 
likewise interesting mainly from the point of view of 
method. It does not discuss at all the subject suggested by 
the title but gives for those already somewhat conversant 
with anthropological data and theory a clear exposition and 
critique of certain theoretical views, more particularly of the 
relatively recent theory of convergence. On the contrary, 
Wilson D. Wallis’s Messiah: Christian and Pagan ( Badger) 
is surcharged with concrete material ef great and perennial 
interest, to which is added a rather summary and loosely 
correlated interpretative section. Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
occupies a unique position among anthropologists by virtue 
of a combination of medical training, psycho-analytic ex- 
perience and intensive ethnographic field-work. His Ry- 
lands lectures on Mind and Medicine and Dreams and 
Primitive Culture (Longmans, Green & Co.) reflect his 
unusually wide range of interests and make suggestive read- 
ing for those attracted by the development of psycho-ana- 
lytic thinking. To the ever growing number of people 
interested in American Indian folklore may be recom- 
mended two bulky collections,— Jeremiah Curtin and J. N. 
B. Hewitt’s Seneca Fiction, Legends and Myths (32nd 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology) ; and the 
late William Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, edited by Truman 
Michelson (G. E. Stechert & Co.). The reported death 
of Professor Josepf Kohler, that indefatigable protagonist 
of comparative jurisprudence, recalls the recent labors of 
American students in the same field. The three-volume 
source book on the Evolution of Law (Little, Brown & 
Co.) prepared under the editorship of Professors Albert 
Kocourek and John H. Wigmore has been completed ; and 
the same publishing firm has been issuing an impressive 
Continental Legal History Series, of which Professor F. S. 
Philbrick’s scholarly translation of Huebner’s History of 
Germanic Private Law may be cited as representative. In 
ethnography the output has of late been meager. Miss M. 
A. Czaplicka’s book on The Turks of Central Asia in 
History and at the Present Day (Oxford University Press) 
is a queer mixture of valuable ethnological and archeological 
material with war-bred political fancies. Finally may be 
mentioned a popular and amply illustrated handbook on 
The Peoples of the Philippines (American Museum Press) 
by Professor A. L. Kroeber. The author gives a brief but 
fascinating sketch of the customs and arts of the aborigines, 
revealing the genuinely indigenous culture of the Islands, 
when disengaged from the successive accretions of Hindu- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity. 
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Russia 


OR the convenience of those who want books about 

Russia the Fall publications may be divided into two 
groups. There are the diaries—which, in the case of 
Russia, are usually more than plain narrative. And then 
there are the more analytical studies of the Soviet Republic 
and of its relations to the rest of the world. Writers who 
have attempted the latter sort of book include critics from 
several nations with widely different points of view. 
In the Russian Pendulum (Macmillan), Arthur Bullard 
pictures Bolshevism as an episode in a greater revolution. 
The pendulum has swung past Kerenski to Lenin, and in 
Mr. Bullard’s judgment it is due soon to fall again. 
Russia’s Ruin (Scribner’s) is an account of the Revolution 
written by a former correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph at Petrograd, E. H. Wilcox. Another record 
of the course of events since the abdication of the Tsar is 
The History of the Russian Revolution (Macmillan) 
written by Mrs. Harold Williams, whose husband is the 
indefatigable propagandist of General Denikin, K. C. B. 
Two Americans who differ sharply from the conclusions 
of Arthur Bullard are John Reed and Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams. In The Sweep of the Russian Revolution (Boni and 
Liveright), Mr. Reed brings his earlier record up to date, 
and adds an appendix—“What Is Bolshevism?” Mr. Wil- 
liams’ new book is an account of Lenin: The Man and His 
Work (Scott and Seltzer). To the author’s impressions 
are added an interview which William Hard had with 
Raymond Robins on the subject of Lenin, and a chapter on 
Lenin from Arthur Ransome’s book. From a European 
viewpoint there are two studies of Soviet Russia: one by a 
French critic, Etienne Antonelli — Bolshevik Russia 
(Knopf)—and one by a leader of the Belgian Socialists, 
Emile Vandervelde—Three Aspects of the Russian Revolu- 
tion (Scribner’s). As an introduction to Allied policy in 
Russia, B. W. Huebsch has brought out in book form the 
testimony of William C. Bullitt before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, under the title of The Bullitt 
Mission to Russia. 

Of diaries about Russia there is a wide assortment. 
Viewpoints vary from that of the American reformer to 
the very different one of the bona fide Russian princess. 
Raymond Robins’ Own Story (Harper and Brothers) is 
perhaps the one account which (for the period it covers) 
is least based upon hearsay and prejudgment, and most upon 
contact with what happened. The Russian Diary of an 
Englishman (McBride) is the anonymous story of a writer 
who (say his publishers) might be called “an unofficial 
diplomat.”” An American newspaper correspondent, Oliver 
M. Sayler, has written a narrative of six months in Moscow 
and Petrograd, in Samara and the various towns along the 
Trans-Siberian railway—Russia White or Red (Little, 
Brown & Company). Mr. Sayler, whose domestic post is 
that of dramatic critic for the Indianapolis News, has also 
written for the same publishers a record of the theatre in 
Moscow and Petrograd—The Russian Theatre Under The 
Revolution. From Southern Russia comes the story of a 


young Englishwoman, Miss Rhoda Power—Under the 
Bolshevik Reign of Terror (McBride); and in the vast 
lands to the east of the Urals two diaries have been written 
by Americans: Trailing the Bolsheviki (Scribner’s) is the 
narrative of Carl W. Ackerman, correspondent of the New 
York Times; Capt. Frederick F. Moore, an intelligence 
officer with the American forces, is author of Siberia Today 
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(Appleton). Finally, among the diaries, are the stories of 
two Princesses—one American by birth, the other described 
by her publishers as a Russian of the Russians. The 
Princess Cantacuzéne, before her marriage Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, has written Revolutionary Days (Small, Maynard 
& Company); and the same publishers have brought out 
The Firebrand of Bolshevism, by Princess Catharine Rad- 
ziwill. 
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Biography 

LSEWHERE in this issue there is notice of the 

astonishing collection of books that commemorate and 
eulogize the late Theodore Roosevelt. These volumes de- 
voted to Roosevelt completely overshadow all other Amer- 
ican biography. ‘There is promised a life of Eugene V. 
Debs, by David Karsner, (Boni & Liveright). And Leon 
Bazalgette is the author of a centenary volume on Walt 
Whitman, to be issued by the respectable firm of Doubleday 
Page. Also Champ Clark is putting his reminiscences into 
a volume, A Quarter Century of American Politics, ( Harp- 
ers). And we have Don Seitz on Artemus Ward, (Harp- 
ers), and Marcus Dickey’s Youth of James Whitcomb 
Riley, (Bobbs Merrill). But even these, with the addition 
of David Bispham’s Recollections, (Macmillan), and 
Marse Henry by Henry Watterson, (Doran), do not 
pretend to offer any rivalry to the Roosevelt collection. 

From England, however, there comes a quite represent- 
ative group of memorial biographies. Mrs. Barnett has 
prepared a two-volume life of the late Canon Barnett, 
(Houghton Mifflin), and there are the two concluding 
volumes of the biography of Disraeli. Henry Festing 
Jones has gone forward from his task of editing the author 
of Erewhon to writing The Life of Samuel Butler, ( Mac- 
millan). The Life of General Booth is by the fluent 
Harold Begbie, (Macmillan), and Vestigia is a book of 
recollections by Colonel Repington, of war-correspondent 
fame, (Houghton, Mifflin), a perfect document in the 
mind and manners of the Etonian Tory. The Life of 
Arthur Hugh Clough (Houghton, Mifflin), is by James I. 
Osbourne, not at all in the spirit of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
And there is a book of considerable interest to Irish readers, 
John Redmond’s Last Years, by Stephen Gwynn, (Long- 
mans Green). 

Stokes are enterprising enough to bring out Some Per- 
sonal Impressions by Take Jonescu, the Rumanian states- 
man. In a few years, of course, we shall have Sonnino and 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George (Lloyd George in six vo- 
lumes, possibly, after the fashion of Disraeli—the publica- 
tion winding up somewhere about forty years after his 
death, say 1972, if the Disraeli analogy is at all indicative). 
Meanwhile we need not wait for Von Tirpitz’s Memoirs, 
(Dodd Mead), full of the old man’s inglorious garrulity, 
and also Ludendorff’s apologia, (Harpers), with its sub- 
stitution of lengthy explanation for that proud and freezing 
silence which would have attended victory. Lord Kitch- 
ener’s biography is not yet announced, and Lord French’s 
recent volume is too evidently window-dressing to be im- 
portant. The only general who is at liberty to expose all 
his secrets is, apparently, General Booth. 

A substantial American work is Albert J. Beveridge’s 
John Marshall, now completed, (Houghton Mifflin). One 
must not overlook the ample autobiography of the President 
Emeritus of Dartmouth College, My Generation, by Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker, (Houghton, Mifflin), nor A Labrador 
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Doctor, by Wilfred H. Grenfell, published by the same 
firm. A different type of autobiography is Isaac Marcos- 
son’s Adventures in Interviewing, (Lane). Mr. Marcosson 
is the kind of journalist who writes of prominent and suc- 
cessful men in the spirit of those worshipful souls who 
publish volumes entitled, Great Men I Have Shaved, or 
Presidents Whose Teeth I Have Filled. 


Labor 


ACK of wages and hours and conditions of labor lie 

the more provocative and certainly more fundamental 
questions of the division of power in industry. To the dis- 
cussion of these questions a dozen books on the Fall lists 
contribute. Both their analysis and their speculation can 
be put to good use. For even the terminology of the dis- 
cussion is vague and indolent. “There must be a genuine 
democratization of industry,” said Mr. Wilson, some time 
ago, “based upon a full recognition of the right of those 
who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry.” Many sorts of people 
would accept this premise—and then find themselves far 
apart when it came to the first step towards its concrete 
application. Democratization of industry, for Mr. Gary, 
means welfare work, long hours, and protection for his em- 
ployees against the trade unions. Democratization of in- 
dustry, for Mr. Haywood, means immediate assumption of 
management by the workers, with the disappearance of any 
state’ power of interference with decisions of the several 
syndicates. Between these borders range most of the rest 
of us, sure, perhaps, that we do not mean by democratiza- 
tion of industry either what Mr. Gary means or what Mr. 
Haywood means; but not so sure of the rest of our defini- 
tion. And though we may be in search of no one formula 
that can be applied to all “industry,” to the village mill and 
sailing ships and blast furnaces of the Steel Corporation, 
we are nevertheless in need of having “democratization of 
industry” discussed for us in terms explicit enough to be 
suggestive. 

G. D. H. Cole is one of the readiest of British writers 
in his proposals for the way to achieve such democratiza- 
tion. He has come to be the most authoritative spokesman 
of the Guild Socialist movement, and no school has a more 
brilliant and resourceful propagandist. In the preparation 
of Labor and the Commonwealth (Huebsch) Mr. Cole has 
had the benefit of active participation in recent British ef- 
forts at a stabilization of industrial relations, such as the 
calling of the National Industrial Conference. Another 
book from England, The Limits of State Industrial Con- 
trol (F. A. Stokes Co.), approaches in a less cohesive man- 
ner the questions of deciding in whose hands and in what 
measure industrial power shall reside. The somewhat 
truncated views of Mr. Lloyd George, General Smuts, 
Hilaire Belloc and several dozen other Englishmen have 
been gathered in a collection which Mr. Huntley Carter 
edits, The influence of British thought, and particularly 
of that gallant manifesto of the British Labor Party in 
1917, may be found in the work of a number of American 
writers. It supplies the pitch for a study by R. M. Mac- 
Iver, Labor in the Changing World (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Patchwork, Mr. Maclver thinks, is not the way to proceed 
with reconstruction. His book saves no space for “concil- 
iation schemes which, however useful in their place, are 
calculated to bolster up the existing order.” _ He is arguing 
for a more drastic revision of the industrial system. 
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It is from American experience rather than British ideals 
that W. Jett Lauck draws most of his material for Labor 
in War Time and After (Appleton). Mr. Lauck, secret- 
ary of the National War Labor Board while the war was 
on, had a good opportunity of watching what happened to 
traditional relationships in American industry. War-time 
experience also figures in H. L. Gantt’s new book, Organiz- 
ing for Work (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). For in one 
sense the war forced the adoption of that doctrine Mr. 
Gantt now advocates: “placing authority in the hands ‘of 
those who know what to do and how to do it, irrespective 
of whether they are the owners of the tools of production 
or not.” In Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order (Mac- 
millan) John Graham Brooks has written an analysis of 
current forces in American industry; and a new and more 
gentle critic of the status quo, Professor Stephen Leacock, 
discusses revolution vs. evolution in The Unsolved Riddle 
of Social Justice (John Lane Company). Essays from a 
number of British and American liberals and trade union- 
ists are collected by Mr. Lionel Edie in Current Social and 
Industrial Forces (Boni and Liveright). 

On the Fall lists of the publishers there are several other 
books which, though devoted to an intensive study of a 
single movement, nevertheless contribute to the more gen- 
eral discussion of the control of power in an industrial state. 
Of this character is a study of the Amalgamated Garment 
Workers by J. M. Budish and George Soule, The New 
Unionism (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). It is indeed a 
new unionism that the Garment Workers have developed 
under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, with a concrete 
test of that system of Joint Councils which is now being 
proposed so generally as a means to “industrial peace.” A 
second important movement is studied in Albert Sonnich- 
sen’s Consumer’s Cooperation (Macmillan). Despite the 
assurances of Mr. Wilson and the Attorney General, last 
August, a few investigations and the threatened prosecution 
of a stray profiteer have not furnished any relief from the 
pressure of high prices. Nor are such inverted methods ever 
likely to bring relief. The movement Mr. Sonnichsen ana- 
lyzes is far more certain to benefit the consumer, and far 
more thorough in its destruction of a profiteering system of 
distribution. Finally there is the story of the political revolt 
of the farmers in North Dakota—told by Herbert Gaston 
in The Nonpartisan League (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). 
Mr. Gaston’s narrative is the epic of a movement which 
Hilaire Belloc an dseveral dozen other Englishmen have 
misrepresentation on the part of the enemies has definitely 
made the Nonpartisan League the forerunner of radical 
reconstruction in America. 


Philosophy 


UDGING by the publishers’ lists, the agitation into 

which the war threw the psychologists and philosophers 
seems to have subsided. ‘There are no more offerings of 
books on morale, the obliquity of German thought and such 
small fish. An afterthought is W. B. Pillsbury’s The Psy- 
chology of Nationalism and Internationalism (Appleton), 
but that is the only announcement of note in this field. 
What a technical laboratory psychologist can do with 
themes so unrelated to his preoccupations as nationalism 
and internationalism is bound to arouse considerable inter- 
est, not among psychologists and philosophers alone. That 
the war, which is so much and so essentially a confrontation 
of death should arouse the activity, the passive concern 
(which all men have) about immortality, was to be ex- 











pected. There has been a steady stream of books on this 
subject since the end of 1914. Among the offerings of this 
fall worthy of note there is S. Galloway’s The Idea of 
Immortality—Its Development and Values, published by 
Clark, of Edinburgh, and Samuel McCombs, The Future 
Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry. Mr. McCombs will 
be remembered as the leader of the Emmanuel Movement 
which might be described as a kind of high church Christian 
Science, or mental healing; his document, Religion and 
Medicine, caused some stir when it was published and 
seemed for a time likely to divert interest from new thought 
and other metaphysical nostrums for jaded nerves. The 
latter has also received its fillip of interest from the war, 
but it seems to have become retrospective. Crowell’s an- 
nounced a History of The New Thought Movement by 
Horatio W. Dresser. Mr. Dresser, who served as a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary in France, is the most distinguished writer 
the movement has produced. In the field of pure philosophy 
there are two announcements of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, a new firm, an- 
nounce Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, by Alfred 
Hoernlé, of Harvard University, and Marshall Jones and 
Company announce Pluriverse by the late Benjamin Paul 
Blood, with an introduction by Horace M. Kallen. Prof. 
Hoernle’s lucidity and charm are well-known to the readers 
of the New Republic, while Mr. Blood’s name must recall 
to lovers of philosophy William James’s fascinating essay, 
A Pluralistic Mystic, of which Mr. Blood was the theme, 
Pluriversé is a sort of last will and testament of this same 
mystic, which he left to Mr. Kallen to prepare for the press 
when he found he would not live to bring it out himself. 


Fiistory and Politics 


The Spirit of Russia, by Masaryk (Macmillan). 

The United States from Hayes to McKinley, by Janus 
Ford Rhodes (Macmillan). 

Ireland and England, by E. R. Turner (Century). 

Ireland’s Fight for Freedom, by George Creel (Harpers). 

The Frontier in American History, by Frederick Turner 
(Holt). 

Ireland a Nation, by Robert Lynd (Dodd Mead). 

Life of General Pershing, by George MacAdam (Double- 
day Page). 

The Martyrdom of Man, by Winwood Reade (Dutton). 

Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle (Houghton Mifflin). 

A History of France, by W. S. Davis (Houghton Mifflin). 

The Czechs in America, by Thomas Capek (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Italian Customs of the 16th Century, by T. F. Crane 
(Yale). 

The New Map of Asia, by H. A. Gibbons (Century). 

The Awakening of Asia, by H. A. Hyndman (Boni & 
Liveright). 

Liberalism in America, by Harold Stearns (Boni & Live- 
right). 

The Remaking of a Mind, by Henry de Man (Scribners). 

Powers and Aims of Western Democracy, by W. M. 
Sloane (Scribners). 

The Land and the Soldier, by F. C. Howe (Scribners). 

The Chicago Race Riots, by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt). 

The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice, by Stephan Lea- 
cock (Lane). 
tle Brown). 

Collapse and Reconstruction, by Sir Thomas Barclay (Lit- 
tle Brown). 
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The Political Future of India, by Lajpat Rai (Huebsch). 
Law in the Modern State, by Leon Duguit (Huebsch). 


Wear Books 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. 

Our Greatest Battle. By Lieut.-Col. Frederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead and Company.) 

The American Army in the European Conflict. By Lieut.- 
Col. De Chambrun and Capt. D. Marenches. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

Yankee Ingenuity in the War. By Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge. (Harper and Brothers.) 

The American Front. By Captain Ernest Peixotto. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Our 110 Days’ Fighting. By Arthur W. Page. (Double- 
day, Page and Company. ) 

The Shamrock Battalion of the Rainbow. By Corporal 
Martin T. Hogan. (Appleton.) 

From Puton to the Meuse, With the 307th Infantry. By 
Captain W. Kerr Rainsford. (Appleton.) 

With the Yankee Division in France. By Frank P. Sib- 
ley, correspondent with the 26th Division. (Little, 
Brown & Company.) 

The Story of the First Gas Regiment. By James Ad- 
dison Thayer. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

The Three Hundred and First Engineers. By Captain 
E. J. Weaver. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

America’s Race to Victory. By Lieut.-Col. E. Requin. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 

The Turn of the Tide. Operations of American Troops. 
By Lieut.-Col. Jennins C. Wise. (Henry Holt & Com- 


pany.) AVIATION. 

The Lafayette Flying Corps. By Capt. James Norman 
Hall and Lieut. Charles Bernard Nordhoff. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ) 

New England Aviators. With Introduction by A. Lawr- 
rence Lowell. (Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

The Flying Sky. By Lieut. Camillo de Carlo. (E. P. 
Dutton & Company.) 

Fighting the Flying Circus. By Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer. (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 

The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918. By Major Charles 
C. Turner. (Longmans, Green & Company.) 

THE NAVIES. 

Naval Operations. Vol. I. To the Battle of Falklands, 
December, 1914. By Sir Julian S. Corbett. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company.) 

To Kiel in the “Hercules.” By Lt. Lewis R. Freeman. 
(Dodd, Mead and Company.) 

Sea-Hounds. By Lt. Lewis R. Freeman. (Dodd, Mead 
and Company.) 

Italian Sea Power in the Great War. By Archibald Hurd. 
(Robert M. McBride & Company.) 

The Great Lakes Naval Training Station. By Francis 
Buzzell. (Small, Maynard & Company.) 

The Heroic Record of the British Navy. By Archibald 
Hurd and H. H. Bashford. (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. ) 

BRITISH OPERATIONS IN THE EAST. 

The Dardanelles Campaign. By H. W. Nevinson. (Hen- 
ry Holt & Company.) 

The Dardanelles. By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

The Long Road to Bagdad. By Edmund Cander. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
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London Men in Palestine. By Rowlands Colicott. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company.) 

RELIEF WORK. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War. By Henry 
P. Davison, Chairman of the War Council of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. ( Macmillan.) 

The Soul of the “C. R. B.” By Madame M. Saint René 
Taillandier. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Helping France. By Ruth Gaines. (E. P. Dutton & 
Company. ) 

Notes of a Camp Follower on the Western Front. By 
E. W. Hornung. (E. P. Dutton & Company.) 

History of the American Field Service in France. Told 
by its members. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 

Field Ambulance Sketches. By a “Corperal.” (John 
Lane Company. ) 

GENERAL. 

The Reference History of the Great War. By the editors 
of the New International Encyclopaedia, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Moore Colby. (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. ) 

Our War with Germany. By John Spencer Bassett. (Al- 
fred A. Knopf.) 

The Causes and Meaning of the World War. By Wilbur 
F. Gordy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Real Cause of the War. By André Chéradame. 
(Doubleday, Page and Company.) 

DIARIES. 

“1914.” The Memoirs of Field-Marshal Viscount French. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

Ludendorff’s Own Story. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Ambassador Sharp’s Own Story. (Harper and Brothers.) 

Gun Fodder: The Diary of Four Years of War. By 
A. Hamilton Gibbs. (Little, Brown & Company.) 

A Year as a Government Agent. By Vera B. Whitehouse. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 

Padre. A Red Cross Chaplain in France. By Sartell 
Prentice. (E. P. Dutton & Company.) 

Standing By. By Robert Keable. (E. P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. ) 

My Escape from Germany. (By Eric A. Keith. (Cen- 
tury.) 

A Year in the Navy. By Joseph Husband. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 

Temporary Crusaders. By Cecil Sommers. (John Lane 
Company. ) 

During the Dark Days. By Lt.-Comm. Stanley Coxon. 
(John Lane Company.) 

Three Chevrons. By Major H. F. Bidder. (John Lane 
Company. ) 

The Boy with the Guns. By the late Lieut. W. G. Taylor. 
(John Lane Company.) 

Sapper Dorothy Lawrence, the Only English Woman Sol- 
dier. By Dorothy Lawrence. (John Lane Company.) 

Ward Tales. By E. Chivers Davies. (John Lane Com- 
pany. ) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prisoners of the Great War. By Carl P. Dennett. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

What the Censor Forbade. By Philip Gibbs. (Harper 
and Brothers. ) 

Mr. Punch’s History of the War. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. ) 

The Army Behind the Army. By E. Alexander Powell. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Realism 


Realism, A Study in Art and Thought, by Arthur Mc- 
Dowall, Fellow of All Souls College. London: Constable 
& Co. 


R. McDowall is, I suppose, primarily a philosopher. 
On that account the realists in philosophy have per- 
haps more title to this book than the realists in art. But 
I hope the realists in art may push their claim to it. The 
discussion Mr. McDowall revives in this volume of 300 
short pages is of peculiar importance to American creators, 
or at any rate to American critics, and Mr. McDowall 
revives it in the most unassuming and temperate manner. 
He is, I imagine, a sound realist in philosophy. He seems 
to me to be a most understanding critic of literary realism. 
And in seeking to define the rights and justifications of 
literary realism he may start us toward something that is 
enormously needed—a realistic orientation of American 
criticism and American creativeness. 

The elementary discussions are still the vital discussions 
—realism versus naturalism, and realism versus romanticism 
and idealism. But I do not think that Mr. McDowall’s 
quarrel with romanticism will bring much comfort to 
Messrs. Babbitt & Co. In both cases the term “romantic- 
ism” is a reproach; but with Mr. McDowall it is a re- 
proach not so much against Rousseau and the over-capital- 
ization of life (“the movement towards the vague and the 
infinite”) as against the corresponding idealism that, smiling 
its enamelled smile, steps in between causes and conse- 
quences. “The idealist’s longing for perfection, or rather 
his assumption that the universe is implicitly perfect,” Mr. 
McDowall notes, “reminds us of that romantic mood which 
turns from the ugly or unfinished to build a sunny pleasure 
dome.” To build, that is to say, a fantasy, a day-dream. 
It is partly as a protest against this complacency, whether 
of idealism or of romanticism, that Mr. McDowall dis- 
cusses realism. But while he says that realism is in a cer- 
tain sense negative, that it “lies essentially in the treatment 
of the actual,” and consists partly in de-anthropomorphiz- 
ing and de-personalizing, it is still “the most positive of 
theories” because, among other things, its original interest 
“is a vivid appreciation of the shapes and forms of exist- 
ence.” It is a poetic joy in life. But as soon as the artist's 
mind becomes ever so little sophisticated, and reflection on 
error begins, it generates that critical apprehension which 
Flaubert describes as driving him to scoop and dig into 
the fact.” 

Does this scooping and digging mean an enslavement to 
fact? No, Mr. McDowall answers. If realism must steer 
clear of “sentimentalism, romanticism, idealism, and in 
general the ‘pathetic fallacy’,” it must equally steer clear 
of “le trivialisme,” of “a simple correspondence with facts.” 
The artist “is an observer, but he is not a reporter.” His 
aim is not to amass evidence or to convince by proof. What 
he is seeking is not, should not be, scientific truth but “a 
truth of impression in which feeling and imagination play 
the essential part.” ‘The bétise of naturalism is its material- 
istic determinism. It resorts to mere transcription in the 
belief that by persisting in transcription the “truth” (i. e., 
mechanistic truth) will emerge. 

But, it may be retorted on behalf of the naturalists, the 
main accusation against realism itself has been a bétise of 
its own, the bétise of its lack of “values,” its brutal cor- 
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respondence to fact. Here, I think, the modern psychol- 
ogist might profitably be invoked by Mr. McDowall, as 
against romanticism on the one hand and as against natur- 
alism on the other, with the whole question of “values” to 
be suspended for the time being. 

For in pursuing “truth,” even to the verge or beyond the 
verge of unpleasantness, what does the realist do? Mr. 
McDowall says that we have “a sense of satisfaction or 
even triumph that a man can thus hold gloom and suffering 
at a distance,” and he quotes Rodin to the effect that “what 
is beautiful in art is, in fact, simply that which has char- 
acter. Character is the truth of some natural sight, beauti- 
ful or ugly, in all its intenseness,” and so on. But in the 
end Mr. McDowall gives it up. “The question remains,” 
he confesses, “and will very likely be asked as long as the 
world lasts, why the sudden revelation of truth in art 
should have an emotional effect; why what is true should 
also be beautiful.” 

But consider for a moment the effect of what is true 
in Ibsen on the good old Roman Catholic critic Clement 
Scott. Everyone knows that when the realism of Ghosts 
closed down on Clement Scott he squealed like a pig under 
a gate. Why? And why is it impossible when one is 
psychically sore to read any sort of very good realistic 
fiction? Why do people go to the movies or to the Follies 
to “forget their troubles” and hate strong novels as they 
would strong medicine? 

My own feeling is that Mr. McDowall’s sentence 
“there is an aesthetic value in truth” should read, “there 
is a psychological value in truth.” He asks, “Why should 
the revelation of truth in art have an emotional effect”? 
Because, if people can stand it, (as Mr. Clement Scott and 
Mr. Babbitt and the rest cannot stand it), the truth re- 
leases them: from the mortifications of their own uncon- 
scious, because “the penetration of the object” and “the 
enhanced sense of life, the emotional verification” of real- 
ism are just what their unconscious needs. 

It is interesting and to me quite exciting that Mr. Mc- 
Dowall. should assign to realism certain definite subjects. 
“How much can we claim, then, as realism of subject? 
If it appears impossible in the end to say that any effect 
is due merely to the subject, we are still left with the cases 
in which the emphasis, at least, lay on that side. Certain 
moments in the develepment of art, like that of Balzac 
and his successors, when new interests and new material 
were all-absorbing; certain aspects of the triste or the 
habitual which seem to have a special power of enforcing 
themselves. Some might add to these a particular branch 
of art—for instance, portraiture.” 

If you examine these particularized subjects in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. McDowall’s phrase, “the highest thrill of 
vitality comes only when all indifference is discarded,” the 
conclusion is hard to avoid that these are precisely the sub- 
jects which relate to compulsions and desires. And in all 
the feeling of Mr. McDowall’s analyses there is the feel- 
ing that realistic art gives just the katharsis that is so 
“indicated” by modern psychology. That katharsis, in- 
deed, is named as the supreme object of the present realists 
(page 183): “It seems, then, that a blind jump into 


life or a succession of thrills are not what these writers 
understand by vitality. The sense of life has to be made 
good in some way; it must carry a man on to some posi- 
tion where he is not so much its plaything as its master.” 

In suggesting that realism is founded on a magnificent 
psychological intuition I do not mean to say with Mr. 
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Albert Mordell that literature is produced by an author 
in his effort to find relief for his own unconscious. I say 
that among “the simple pleasures of art” there is prom- 
inent the relief of the unconscious afforded by realism, by 
very reason of its “sense of actual existence,” its “feeling 
for what is true,” its “special gift of sincerity,” its acknowl- 
edgment and adjustment of the rooted demands of the un- 
conscious. 

How can painting do this? How can painting meet the 
unconscious? This Mr. McDowall partly answers, though 
not specifically. Perhaps one fact as to subject-matter 
may throw some light on “man and the intention of his 
soul.” Why is the female nude so much more a topic of 
painting, male painting, than the male nude? Is it, or is 
it not, because the “revelation of truth in art” in this 
respect is one way the polygamous male has of sublimat- 
ing his desires? ‘There are, you may say, nudes that have 
the contrary effects. But these are not true realism. “If 
realism is to keep the true value of things, it needs a mix- 
ture of passion and detachment.” The crass representa- 
tions have no detachment. 

This perhaps suggests why naturalism (“‘lifelike” rather 
than “living”) has not the power to lift us to that “su- 
preme intensifying of reality” which has such profound 
value. It is an easy step from this interpretation of natur- 
alism to a similar interpretation of romanticism. Roman- 
ticism favors the day-dream and the fantasy, employments 
of the imagination which are in themselves fascinating but 
are seriously divorced from reason. 

All of this, it seems to me, is implicit in Mr. Mc Dowall. 
But, even if I am wrong (happily wrong, as the bored 
anti-analyst may hope), there is in Realism a substantial 
and absorbing case for this sane view of life. The chap- 
ters Realism in Thought and Realism and Values are 
particularly pertinent for American cities and creators. 
For here at last the escape from gentility and imitative- 
ness is not presented as an escape down the back-alley, but 
rather as an escape down the front-steps. Ideals may be 
left behind, but with him the creator takes his values, and 
those values are rich with the reality and the individuality 
for which he is striving, against every aesthetic pharisee and 
every aesthetic philistine. 

Francis Hackett. 


Rousseau, Revolution, and 
Romanticism 


Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving Babbitt. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


BAS Jean-Jacques!” Those who were in Paris in 

1912 will remember that cry with which the young 
patriots tried to break up the celebration of the two hun 
dredth anniversary of Rousseau’s birth. It was but one 
symptom of a wave of reaction against revolutionary ideas 
which had already begun to sweep through France two 
years before the outbreak of the war. In the cartoons 
which the “Camelots du Roi” distributed through the 
streets they pictured on the one hand Jeanne d’Arc as the 
saviour of France and on the other hand Jean-Jacques 
whose influence through the French Revolution had been 
ruining for them the France she had saved. This revul- 
sion of feeling against Rousseau is felt in most of the 
recent French books about him. Professor Irving Babbitt’s 
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book on “Rousseau and Romanticism” ;eflects something of 
this, but it also reflects something more and it is in that 
more that its significance lies. As those who have attended 
his lectures at Harvard know, he is almost unique among 
our professors of literature in emerging from purely lingu- 
istic or literary study and coming to grips with the vital 
ideas of today and ‘this latest book of his has a bearing that 
reaches far beyond either Rousseau or Romanticism. 

When Professor Babbitt in his introduction takes a 
random shot at “our smart young radicals” we soon dis- 
cover that from the entrenched stronghold of the Classics 
and Christianity, his guns are trained not merely on 
Rousseau and Romanticism, but on all our civilization that 
lies this side of them. The bombardment covers the whole 
“iacomparable series of false prophets from Rousseau him- 
self down to Nietzsche and Tolstoi”. Nothing modern 
is safe from their attack, whether it is the “maniacs of 
expression” in art—cubists, futurists, and post impres- 
sionists—or the corresponding schools in literature. We 
are told that the “chaos of vers libre” is only an outer 
symptom of “inner anarchy” and that the imagist “adver- 
tises by the very name he has assumed the bankruptcy of 
all that is most worth while in poetry”. Our philosophers 
fare no better. Bergson is spoken of as merely one of the 
“recent votaries of the God Whirl”. Professor John 
Dewey and his followers are said to be “suffering from 
an advanced stage of naturalistic intoxication.” The new 
Realists are “flat on their faces before the man of science 
—surely an undignified attitude for a philosopher”. In a 
word, “modern philosophy is bankrupt” and “the total 
tendency of the Occident at present is away from rather 
than toward civilization”. We may not agree with this 
indictment against a whole age, but we can not ignore its 
importance. 

Why drag in Rousseau? That is because Professor Bab- 
bitt finds the root of most of the ills our generation is heir 
to, in this French philosopher of the 18th century with his 
theory of a return to nature. Like that popular song of 
the French Revolution, whatever the trouble may be, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt seems to echo the refrain “C’est la faute de 
Rousseau!” Not only does he attribute our modern mushy 
humanitarianism to Rousseau, but at the same time he 
tells us “Rousseau is more than any other one person the 
father of Kultur.” Just as the psycho-analyst has no dif- 
ficulty in explaining either like or dislike of one’s mother 
to the same Oedipus complex; so Professor Babbitt has no 
difficulty in attributing diametrically opposite symptoms to 
the same Rousseau complex. He tells us, on the one hand, 
that Rousseau is an ancestor of our mechanistic view of 
life, and on the other hand, that Bergson with his vitalistic 
theory “has done little more than repeat Rousseau.” Again 
we learn that “both emotional nationalism and emotional 
internationalism go back to Rousseau.” 

Perhaps the most unexpected instance of this linking of 
seeming opposites together is when we find both Roman- 
ticism and Realism traced to the same source. Professor 
William Allan Neilson in his book on Essentials of Poetry 
sees in Classicism the predominance of reason, in Romanti- 
cism the predominance of imagination, and in Realism the 
predominance of sense of fact. For Professor Neilson, how- 
ever, the difference between Classicism and Romanticism 
is that between a concentric and an eccentric imagination. 
From the point of view of the modern realist this ancient 
feud of classicist and romanticist no longer seems a live 
issue and he is ready to cry “A curse on both your houses.” 
But Professor Babbitt, looking at it from the angle of 
Classicism, finds both Romanticism and Realism accursed. 
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“Realism,” he keeps repeating, “is merely romanticism 
going on all fours.” Realism is a sort of debased servant 
of Romanticism, as Sancho Panza was of Don Quixote. 

What general principle then is underlying ali these 
varying forms of modernism, these seven devils that dwell 
in the house Jean-Jacques built? For Professor Babbitt, 
they are all different forms of one fundamental error— 
naturalism. ‘The emotional naturalism of the Rousseauist 
as well as the scientific naturalism of the Baconian, both 
lay too much emphasis on the “law for thing” and too 
little on the “law for man.” Both tend to dehumanize 
man. Rousseau like the ancient Greeks associated man and 
nature; but while the Greeks humanized nature, Rousseau 
tried to naturalize man. For us today, however, this whole 
separation of man and nature seems strangely ante- 
Darwinian. So, too, does the theory of the “abiding ele- 
ment” in human nature “on the survival of which civiliza- 
tion depends”. Professor Babbitt can not forgive the 
humanitarian who, all adrip with brotherhood, has ven- 
tured in the name of progress to tamper with these fixed 
beliefs. There seems to be something sacred to him in 
that inner conflict in man which, borrowing a phrase from 
Diderot, he calls the “civil war within the cave”. The 
fault with both Raconian and Rousseauist, he tells us, is 
that they “are interested not in the struggle between good 
and evil in the breast of the individual, but in the progress 
of mankind as a whole”. ‘They have turned away from the 
“civil war in the cave” to “humanity in the lump”. Thus 
in the name of the humanist he attacks humanitarianism. 
Even the Church, we are told, “so far as it has become 
humanitarian, has itself succumbed to naturalism”. ‘The 
whole present generation is said to be “wallowing in a 
trough of naturalism”. 

The menace of this present naturalistic excess lies in 
our preference for “yes” over “no.” Buddha said, “Good 
is restraint in all things”; the God of the Hebrew said, 
“Thou shalt not”; and the divine voice to which Socrates 
listened usually said “No.” In the nineteenth century, 
however, Goethe makes not God but Mephistopheles “the 
spirit that says no,” and Carlyle turns from the everlast- 
ing “nay” towards the everlasting “yea.” The modern 
chafes at restraint. Our psycho-analysts would free us 
from “repressions” and “inhibitions.” Professor Babbitt, 
on the other hand, finds it a tragic fact that “the tradi- 
tional inhibitions are growing weaker.” Like Paul Elmer 
More, Professor Stuart P. Sherman, and the others of 
the same stern school, he finds the expansiveness of our 
modern civilization sadly needing the curb of an “inner 
check.” To control the “elan vital” he would introduce 
a “frein vital.” 

Though he does not mention Bolshevism by name, we 
can not help feeling that he has it in mind in what he says 
about “the most dangerous form of anarchy” and “an 
especially unpleasant way of returning to barbarism.” For 
a fuller development of the political implications of Rous- 
seauism, we must await the book which he promises us 
on “Democracy and Imperialism.” It is already clear, 
however, that for Professor Babbitt our whole education 
has made a fatal mistake in taking as its three R’s: Rous- 
seau, Revolution, and Romanticism. 

What, then, is the principle that Professor Babbitt 
would oppose to the errors of our modern way of life? 
Here there seems to be, if not some mysticism, at least 
some mystification. Over against the sub-rational intuition 
he sets up the super-rational intuition; and over against 
pure naturalism, pure supernaturalism. To refuse the 
naturalistic he uses both the humanistic and the religious. 
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In addition to the Classical tradition, on the basis of which 
he made his attack in his earlier book, “The New Lao- 
koon,” he now resorts to the Christian tradition. This 
double attack gives him an almost undue advantage. Where 
one weapon fails he uses the other. There is no chance 
for us to slip past. This astounding combination of the 
imitation of Horace and the imitation of Christ, like a 
“two-handed engine at the door stands ready to smite 
once, and smite no more.” 

Our moderns are made to seem more vulnerable than 
ever from the unkind habit that Professor Babbitt has 
of remembering the unfortunate utterances of their most 
abject moments. Of these instances, he has a most for- 
midable supply in his armory. On reading the book one 
gets the impression that the author’s brain is made up 
of innumerable little cells each containing an apt quota- 
tion and that no sooner is one of these cells opened than 
all those containing quotations in any way similar must 
go off by sympathetic vibration, one after another, each 
with an epigrammatic pop. There is thus kept up a 
continual bombardment of quotations with an occasional 
misquotation as, for example, when poor Keats is made 
to say of stout Cortez that the Pacific “swam into his 
ken.” 

Professor Babbitt’s defense of Classicism then is not 
altogether classical in its method. When he tilts full force 
against our modern windmills we can not help recognizing 
in his very attack on Romanticism something of Romantic- 
ism in his manner. He reminds us, strangely enough, 
not merely of Romanticism, but also of Rousseau. For 
where can we find a better analogy to Professor Babbitt’s 
reaction against his environment and his indictment against 
our whole modern civilization than in the Frenchman who 
saw as in a vision the errors of his age and dared to 
bring an indictment against the whole civilization of the 
18th century? The experience that Professor Babbitt has 
gone through is akin not so much to that of Saint Paul 
on the road to Damascus as it is to that of Jean-Jacques 
upon the road to Vincennes. 

H. W. L. Dana. 


An Adopted Husband 


An Adopted Husband, by Futabei, translated by Mitsui 
and Sinclair. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


N Adopted Husband presents a situation only ap- 

parently peculiar to Japan. It consists in the pur- 
chase of a husband for the daughter of a rich man, but in 
Japan he is purchased, or “adopted,” when there is no son 
in the family, and he is judged on merit rather than title. 
He is usually a poor but deserving student. The reason he 
is poor is, according to a Japanese proverb, that no one 
who had a measure of rice left would let himself be 
adopted. Futabei’s book is really an elaboration of this 
proverb. It traces the misery and degradation of Tetsuya, 
who, to get money to finish his schooling, marries the 
daughter of Ono, a supposedly rich merchant. Ono dies 
and leaves the family entirely dependent on the thin pro- 
fessorial salary of Tetsuya. His wife is a shrew and a 
wastrel and so is his mother-in-law. They torture and 
bully the meek Sayo, an illegitimate half-sister, as they 
torture and bully Tetsuya, and the two persecuted creat- 
ures naturally fall in love. But Tetsuya cannot divorce 
his wife unless he repays the money for his education, and 
Sayo won’t live with him because she is a Christian, and on 
the horns of this dilemma he perishes. From the honorable 
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status of a scholar he falls to whisky-reeking squalor in a 
Chinese port, and there Futabei leaves him. This un- 
oriental realism is probably due to Futabei’s knowledge of 
Russian novels, but he has done more than mere imitation, 
he has created an inexorable situation out of what seems to 
be actual Japanese life. If a westerner still fails to be 
moved by this book, it is partly because the English is 
awkward to the point of ludicrousness—“he contented him- 
self with flashing his eyes”—and partly because many words 
and scenes which must have value to the Japanese appear 
practically unmeaning to us. 


Starved Rock 


Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


NE would be right, I think, in maintaining that his 

latest volume gives us the first chance of really esti- 
mating the scope and character of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
poetry. The Spoon River Anthology was a first, but it 
was also a final book; its single background and its repeat- 
ing forms did not permit us to judge of the variety and 
the art of the man. Then came Songs and Satires, 
Towards the Gulf, and the Great Valley: one got a notion 
that none of these volumes_was really a successor; one felt 
that in them that the poet of Spoon River was merely 
marking time. 

Starved Rock is a real successor; one feels in reading it 
that a movement has been going on in the poet’s life and 
that this poetry comes out of it; it has humor and satire 
and a desire that leaps beyond life and that finds its symbol 
in that rock in the Great Valley that stands as a monument 
to vanished races and lost adventurers. Reading it in its 
variety one begins to be aware of the outstanding topics 
of this poetry. 

There is, first of all, a preoccupation with death. It is 
not strange that two of America’s poets should give so 
much of their passion and thought to death? “Come, 
lovely and soothing Death,” croons Whitman. “Realm 
of the Dead! Supreme Reality, All Hail!” cried Edgar 
Lee Masters. And in one of his very finest poems he 
makes the dead soldiers say :-— 


Sink into nature and become 
The mystery that strikes you dumb, 
Be clay and end your martyrdom. 
And in another poem he stops mockery suddenly to say :— 


For the all-folding air is what? 

The Great Idea, if so I may say, 

A sort of Ocean leaping to waves, 

And what do you care if they pass away? 
They sink into their source, not into graves. 


And again he has to cry out:— 


Draw my dust 

With the dust of my beloved 

Into the substance of a great rock, 

Upon whose point a planet flames 

Nightly, in a thrilling moment 

Of divine revelation 

Through endless time. 
And in this book, too, we are able to come closer to the 
personality of the man. Edgar Lee Masters is half Francis 


Rabelais and half Peter Ronsard: he can be extravagant 
about the sensual and the material, and he loves to work 
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up sentiment into finely wrought forms. Spring Lake, in 
this latest volume, represents the part that is of Rabelais, 
and The Dream of Tasso represents the part that is close 
to Ronsard. 

And, of course, there is a propaganda, or rather there 
is a campaign being waged in the book. Edgar Lee 
Masters is a satirist, and he is directing his powers of satire 
against those who would enchain the free expression of 
life. In the poem called Washington Hospital the dying 
Edgar Allan Poe feels how bitter it is that slave-owners 
and usurers rule the land while he remains a poor and a 
rejected man. Against the same slave-owners, usurers and 
hypocrites the poet of today wages the war. He calls on 
Pallas Athene to come down and break their ranks. In 
Spring Lake he laughs at their discomforture when Apollo 
comes amongst them. But is Edgar Lee Masters right in 
associating the usurers, slave-owners and hypocrites with 
religion? And is he right in looking to Science, as he 
scems to do in The Winged Victory, as a liberator? After 
all, the curtailment of human liberty by Prohibition—a 
curtailment against which he protests—was helped on by 
the efficiency-experts and the psychologists and the statisti- 
cians. Indeed it would seem that the next fight of human 
culture—of the culture that has its satisfaction in the free 
play of life—will be against those men of research who 
are making a reconstruction of the human mind and who 
are about to impose that reconstruction upon the world. 

His confrontation with theology, his unsuspecting align- 
ment with Science marks Edgar Lee Masters’ spiritual 
epoch. He is not a modern of the moderns. He belongs 
to the generation that was stirred by Darwin and that 
got a revelation of method from Browning’s Men and 
Women. Browning’s method, especially as this poet uses 
it, is still to the good. But it seems to me that modern 
poets are no longer on the ground that Edgar Lee Masters 
takes for his battle-field. 

I have spoken of his pre-occupation with death. That 
pre-occupation does not take anything from the avidity of 
cians. Indeed it would seem that the next fight of human 
other side of that avidity. There are poems of desire in 
Starved Rock that have the luxuriance of Oriental poetry. 
And in the dramatic poems—in the monologues that 
suggest Browning’s monologues desire is shown in its 
various phases. His Byron in Lord Byron to Doctor Poli- 
dori is the man who can say:— 


how far love rules, how far to venture 
Knowing what can and what cannot be made 
Of the mystery, the wonder, therefore never, 
Have had to laugh at self. 


His Tasso in The Dream of Tasso is the man who after 
a dream of triumphant love finds, not prison walls only, 
but “A vast and ruined world,” and gives thanks for his 
prison’s walls :— 


But oh you hell, 

You boundless earth to wander in and brood— 
Great prison house of grief in which to dwell, 
And love desired and found and lost again. 


Bonnybell, the light-o’-love, lives in desire, but dreams of 
being purified by a love made perfect.— 


Oh from my lesser self to spread 

My golden wings above your head, 
Through love of love and you discard 
The sting, the rings of green, the shard. 
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And in Doctor Atherton Prescribes the morbidity of desire 
is exposed. The other remarkable monologue, At Wash- 
ington Hospital, has for its central character Edgar Allan 
Poe. Here is the dying man’s farewell to unachieved 
desire :— 


Oh if you knew what love I have for you! 

All of my powers are not enough to tell 
How all my heart is yours, how I have found 
Eternal things through you, cannot surrender 
Your love, your heart, without I lose some life, 
Some vital part of me—and yet farewell, 

For you have willed it so, and I submit. 

I rise up in my loneliness, seek the sun 

To shine about me in my loneliness, 

Submit and say farewell. 


The desire manifest in this last poem throws a light on 
what Lord Byron says to Doctor Polidori about love with- 
out achievement :— 


Till Passion, like an involute, pressed in 
Harder and harder on its starving leaves, 
Becomes a fragrance—sublimate of self 
Sucked out of sorrow’s earth, at last becomes 
A meditative madness. 


Starved Rock is a prodigal book with its hymns to the 
flesh such as Creation, with its satires such as The Christian 
Statesman and Spring Lakes, with its philosophic poems 
such as The Folding Mirror and Nel Mezzo Del Cam- 
min, with its studies in personality like At Sagamore Hill, 
the Barber of Sepo and They Never Know Me Now. 
There is vitality in every poem cs there is prodigality in 
their variety of character. And with the realization of 
death that is in the book there goes a delight in the symbols 
and the processes of life—in Agni, Fire; in Pallas Athene 
and in the airship that he celebrates as The Winged Vic- 
tory. Papraic CoLtuM. 


Theodore Roosevelt to His 
Children 


Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children, edited 
by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


HEN Mr. G. K. Chesterton reads this book he 

will have to revise his opinion that the present 
age has lost the art of using words so as to make pictures 
of happiness. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Chil- 
dren abound in pictures of happiness. ‘What a heavenly 
place a sandbox is for two sma!l boys!”’ Colonel Roose- 
velt exclaims. “Archie and Quentin play industriously in 
it most of their spare moments when out in the grounds. 
I often look out of the office window when I have a score 
of Senators and Congressmen with me and see them both 
hard at work arranging caverns or mountains with runways 
for their marbles.” “By George,” he writes to a small 
daughter, “how entirely I sympathize with your feelings 
in the attic! I know just what it is to get up into such 
a place and find the delightful, winding passages where 
one lay hid with thrills of criminal delight.” In a letter 
to his sister, written from the White House the day after 
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Christmas, he wonders “whether there can ever come in 
life a thrill of greater exaltation and rapture than that 
which comes to one between the ages of say six and four- 
teen, when the library door is thrown open and you walk 
in to see all the gifts, like a materialized fairy land, ar- 
rayed on your special table?” 

These letters are the very pleasantest proof of some- 
thing we all knew, namely, that life kept its power to 
give Colonel Roosevelt, long after he had passed the age 
of fourteen, these thrills of exaltation and rapture. The 
world remained for him as interesting a playground as 
his own little boys ever found that sand box in the White 
House grounds. ‘The letters overflow with joy in his 
children, his work, his shooting and riding and wrestling, 
in recalling historical pasts, in animals and flowers. In 
his world there are not only delightful and amusing chil- 
dren and dogs and kittens; there are plenty of excellent 
grown-ups. Soon after leaving Panama, Colonel Roose- 
velt writes: “From the chief engineer and the chief sanitary 
officer down to the last arrived mechanist or time-keeper, 
the five thousand Americans at work in the Isthmus seemed 
to me an exceptionally able, energetic lot, some of them 
grumbling, of course, but on the whole a mighty good lot 
of men.” And from Porto Rico, a few days later: “1 
never saw a finer set of young fellows than those engaged 
in the administration.” When Colonel Roosevelt was 
President many of us could not help smiling at the punc- 
tuality with which, as often as he returned from a jour- 
ney, he would say something beginning with the words: 
“No finer body of public servants...” These letters show 
how genuine was the impulse in which the habit of saying 
such things had its roots. 

Now and then an American statesman appears for a 
moment in the letters, sometimes, as in the following case, 
as an incident in the life of a White House kitten: “An- 
other evening the next Speaker of the House, Mr. Can- 
non, an exceedingly solemn, elderly gentleman with chin 
whiskers, who certainly does not look to be of a playful 
nature, came to call upon me. He is a great friend of 
mine, and we sat talking over what our policies tor the 
session should be until about eleven o'clock; and when 
he went away I accompanied him to the head of the stairs. 
He had gone about half-way down when Tom Quartz 
strolled by, his tail erect and very fluffy. He spied Mr. 
Cannon going down the stairs, jumped to the conclusion 
that he was a playmate escaping, and raced after him, 
suddenly grasping him by the leg the way he does Archie 
and Quentin when they play hide and seek with him; 
then loosening his hold he tore downstairs ahead of Mr. 
Cannon, who eyed him with iron calm and not one par- 
ticle of surprise.” Who gave Tom Quartz his name, I 
wonder? Samuel Butler’s test of a man’s literary ability 
was, “can he name a kitten?” The names given the White 
House pets show that somebody in the Roosevelt house- 
hold could have passed Samuel Butler’s test with honors. 
And it was the Colonel himself who named Josiah, the 
badger. 

At one or two points the letters correct one’s impression 
of Colonel Roosevelt. “One day we had a rather forlorn 
little poet and his wee wife in at lunch. They made me 
feel quite badly by being so grateful at my having men- 
tioned him in what I fear was a very patronizing, and, in- 
deed, almost supercilious way, as having written an oc- 
casional good poem.” Colonel Roosevelt was never super- 
cilious and almos* never patronizing. It is interesting to 
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find him accusing himself of having been both. Elsewhere 
we find self-accusation of a different kind: “There! you 
will think this a dreadfully preaching letter! I suppose 
I have a natural tendency to preach just at present because 
I am overwhelmed with my work.” Well, he had a natural 
tendency to preach at almost all times, but in his letters of 
advice to his sons nothing is more remarkable than his 
fredom from dogmatism. About his eternal verities he is 
dogmatic enough, to be sure, but as to the special case he 
is not dogmatic at all, but modest, imaginative, very un- 
willing to impose his own will. 

Up to 1911, when the last of the letters in this gay and 
affectionate book was written, Colonel Roosevelt appears 
as clearly the happiest of American great men. When a 
new edition is called for I hope the publisher will remove 
all the descriptive headings. They are a nuisance. 

Q. K. 


Ibanez 


The Cabin, by Vicente Blasco Ibaiiex, translated by 
Francis Haffkine Snow and Beatrice M. Mekota. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. 

The Shadow of the Cathedral, a novel by Vicente Blasco 
Ibaitex, translated by Mrs. W. A. Gillespie. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Blood and Sand, a novel by Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez, trans- 
lated by Mrs. W. A. Gillespie. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

La Bodega, by Vicente Blasco Ibaiiex, translated from 
the Spanish by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by Vicente 
Blasco Ibatiez. New York: E. P. Dutton &% Co. 

Mare Nostrum, a novel by Vicente Blasco Ibatiex, trans- 
lated by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


O a Spaniard, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, has fallen the 

distinction of being the first continental novelist to 
become an American “best-seller” ; the readers of his novel 
of the war, The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, are 
numbered by the hundreds of thousands. But this strangely 
titled tale has been more than an ordinary “best-seller.” 
You may confess with impunity your failure to read the 
average popular novel of the day; but to admit that you 
did not know Blasco Ibafiez’s work was tantamount to 
confessing that you were an ignoramus, unfit for social 
intercourse. The Four Horsemen was a fad. And news- 
paper reviewers, whose acquaintance with Spanish literature 
had hitherto been confined to a hearsay knowledge of the 
name of Cervantes, expatiated glibly on the author’s posi- 
tion among the younger generation of Castilian novelists, 
styling his work a masterpiece worthy of a place beside the 
Don Quixote. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, judged by the 
general standards of art, judged even by the author’s own 
standards, is not « masterpiece. Its plot is without distinc- 
tion, its leading characters are weak. A large part of the 
work is given over to a rehearsal of the universal indict- 
ment of the Germans, which by its very quality of propa- 
ganda is unfitted for artistic treatment. How then is its 
popularity to be explained? 

A variety of reasons offer themselves. First and fore- 
most, the novel was a war-book, voicing in powerful form a 
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condemnation of the German system. To be sure, it added 
nothing to what we already knew, but we were pleased and 
flattered to hear these charges repeated by a neutral. Be- 
sides, we were interested in Spain and all things Spanish. 
The constant repetition of the slogan: “Spanish is the 
coming language,” had stirred in us a vague desire to know 
more about the people who speak it. With our interest 
thus whetted, the publishers took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. If the war had not ended, and The Young Visiters 
had not come, we might still be arguing over the exact 
difference between “apocalypse” and “apocrypha.” 

There are, moreover, certain elements of real power 

appeal in the work. The descriptive passages of the 
are of tremendous vigor, particularly the picture of 
life in Argentina, with its portrait of the old Centaur, 
Mandariaga, the finest thing in the book. The battle of 
the Marne is done in brilliant colors with a power of vis- 
ualization of detail and a breadth of tone that only Blasco 
Ibafiez possesses. And there are sketches of minor charac- 
ters, such as Argensola or Roberto the carpenter, which are 
like rough charcoal-drawings in their. startling reality. 
These are qualities of real merit which warrant the en- 
thusiasm aroused by the discovery of Blasco Ibafiez. 

In reality, the discovery is tardy, or better, is not a dis- 
covery at all. Blasco Ibdafiez is not a “new writer.” His 
first novel was printed in 1894; he has been widely read in 
France since 1901 when the translation of La Barraca ap- 
peared in the Revue de Paris. In the United States, as 
long ago as 1908, there was an enthusiastic article in The 
Nation, celebrating him as “an apostle of new Spain.” 
When the Valencian Sorolla y Bastida brought his brilliant 
collection of paintings to America in 1909, there was in- 
cluded a portrait of his fellow-townsman, Blasco Ibafiez, 
a sturdy, aggressive figure with ill-fitting coat and shaggy 
beard, a portrait which still hangs on the walls of the 
museum of the Hispanic Society of America. 

The first English translation of his work, The Shadow 
of the Cathedral, appeared in the summer of 1909, followed 
by two versions of Sangre y Arena (Blood and Sand), and 
Sonnica. All of these translations were unsuccessful from 
the financial point of view, if from no other, and the same 


was true of the translation of La Barraca (The Cabin), 


published in 1917. But with the wave of popularity which 
received the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse they were 
all reprinted and, in addition, there hav. since appeared in 
translation La Bodega (The Fruit of the Vine), Los Mu- 
ertos Mandan (The Dead Command), a collection of 
tales, and the author’s latest work, Mare Nostrum. 

These novels, although chosen for the most part with 
more regard for their selling qualities than for their in- 
trinsic worth, give us some idea of the versatile genius of 
the author and represent roughly his different fields of 
literary endeavor. ‘The first in order of composition and 
in artistic merit is La Barraca. It belongs to the group 
of regional novels, dealing with Valencian life, with which 
Blasco began his literary career. Written with a somber 
intensity and a masterly grasp of human passions, it marks 
the author’s highest achievement in the presentation of life. 
He knows these peasants of the Valencian Auwerta, with 
their Moorish tenacity and primitive cruelty; they live in 
his pages with the clarity of Velasquez’s Borrachos. 

The Shadow of the Cathedral and La Bodega represent 
the second period of Blasco Ibafiez’s work, the “novels of 
protest,” written primarily as a vehicle for the author’s 
attacks upon the established order of things in Spain. As 
a novel, the first of the two is hopelessly poor. Its an- 


archistic hero, Gabriel Luna, harangues against Church and 
State through its long chapters with the facile volubility of 
a soap-box orator; there is much of Spanish history, eccle- 
siastical and secular, much social theory, but of real story, 
very little. Were it not for its picture of the cathedral of 
Toledo and the life of its lay dependents, the book should 
be classified as a tract. 

La Bodega, a study of the wine-growing district of Jerez, 
is distinctly superior. Its revelation of the dangers of drink 
is infinitely more effective, precisely because there is less 
preaching and the story itself proves the author’s thesis. 
Gabriel Luna reappears as Fernando Salvatierra to act on 
occasion as his spokesman, but he is happily less long-winded 
than his predecessor. The plot is well knit and many of 
the scenes, particularly those dealing with masses, like the 
account of the drunken orgy, are of astounding realistic 
power. 

With Blood and Sand we come to the series of character 
studies. The Sevillian bull-fighter, Gallardo, dominates the 
book. He is a simple figure, brave, superstitious and 
naively vain, and yet our sympathy goes out to him. Dofia 
Sol, the Valkyrie, is Blasco Ibafiez’s single feminine type; 
we first met her in Entre Naranjos; she appears again as 
Freya in Mare Nostrum. Erratic, violent, voluptuous, we 
should believe that she was an impossible creation of the 
fancy, had not Zamacois told us that she and all the other 
virile heroines who shoot and bite in Blasco Ibafiez’s works 
are memories of his intimacy with a Russian actress. But 
Blood and Sand is also a “novel of protest,” a crudely 
realistic picture and an arraignment of bull-fighting. In 
this respect it is unfortunate that the translator has omitted 
the long passage which discusses the history of the sport in 
Spain. 

The last novel, Mare Nostrum, takes us back to the 
Valencian coast of the Mediterranean. Captain Ulysses 
Ferragut is another of the dominating figures of which the 
author is so fond and whose absence in The Four Horse- 
men was so noticeable. There is a certain melodramatic 
interest about the plot, and the German spy, Freya, would 
be an astonishing personality, if Blasco Ibafiez had not in- 
troduced us to her before. But the story is seriously marred 
by the interminable discourses on the mysteries of the 
aquatic world, literally encyclopaedic in character. It may 
be valuable for us all to familiarize ourselves with the sub- 
marine flora and fauna of the Mediterranean, as the author 
has done, but it is really too much to be entrusted twice in 
the same book with the secret of the movements of the 
great ocean currents. Perhaps we are wrong in thinking 
the book a novel, for a young South American friend is 
convinced that its only purpose is to celebrate the glories 
of the Latin Sea. 

As translations, these works are far from satisfactory. 
Frequent infelicities of phrase or violences to English may 
be overlooked, but the glaring inaccuracies with which they 
all abound (exception must be made of the version of La 
Barraca), are unpardonable. As Mr. Underhill has very 
properly said, “Blunders of this sort ought no longer to be 
possible. If American scholarship is not a sham, this re- 
form, which is imperative, must be immediate.” 

Blasco Ibajiez is a complex figure. His militant life has 
made his ideas significant. From the novels already trans- 


lated we can form some opinion as to these ideas, for no 
modern writer has more insistently preached through his 
books than he. A communistic socialist in his early works, 
he has always belonged to the theoretical group, deprecating 
violence and demonstrating by the outcome of his own plots 
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the futility of an immediate attempt to realize his social 
dreams. His faith for the future is built upon education, 
an education which will bring men to a consciousness of 
their own dignity and worth. His latest work seem to 
show a certain change of views; the inevitable socialists 
who appear in The Four Horsemen and Mare Nostrum 
are vague generalizers, Utopian dreamers without plan or 
purpose. Has Blasco Ibafiez become a capitalist or has the 
war shaken his belief? 

Of his position as an artist, it is more difficult to speak 
on the basis of the novels now available in English. To 
form a true estimate we must have versions of Flor de 
Mayo (The Mayflower) and Cafias y Barro (Reeds and 
Mud) of his earlier work, and La Maja Desnuda (The 
Masterpiece) of his psychological studies. But certain 
things are already clear. His talent does not lie in the field 
of character analysis nor in the subtle conflict of spiritual 
forces. His genius is for action and description. . At his 
best, as in La Barraca, he can tell a story with grim power. 
As a painter, both of scenes and of figures, he is unrivaled 
among modern writers; his technique is almost perfect. 
His besetting sin is his discursiveness, his fondness for long 
harangues, clumsily introduced, on general themes. But 
even in his faults, the man himself is revealed, “big, ardent, 
unpolished.” He is a figure which stimulates inevitable 
interest. The American reader will be anxious to continue 
the acquaintance he has made. Haywarp KEnIsTon. 


Dorothy M. Richardson 


Pilgrimage. Pointed Roofs, Backwater, Honeycomb, 
The Tunnel, by Dorothy M. Richardson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. ra 


N his study of the “ new or at least the young novel ” 
Henry James cites the work of Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Gilbert Cannan, Compton Mackenzie, D. H. Law- 
rence; and he registers a special complaint. He finds the 
work of these men confident and exuberant and high- 
spirited. They are thorough, copious, and at their best 
amazingly accurate. They show “an appetite for a closer 
notation, a sharper specification of the signs of life, of 
consciousness, of the human scene and the human sub- 
ject in general, than the three or four generations before 
us had been at all moved to insist upon.” But James dis- 
covers in their work little or no “ imprint of a process.” 
They are intent upon conveying their slices of life with 
every crumb intact, but the slice seems cut at random and 
displayed roughly as cut. Their novels lack pointed in- 
tention; they fail in sense of the whole. Wells loosely 
tumbles out his mind as an obliging peddler might tumble 
out the contents of his bag; Arnold Bennett patiently and 
accurately accumulates dense piles of human experience. 
Compton Mackenzie—toward whom James most cor- 
dially inclines—assembles bits of life one after another 
like beads on a string. D, H. Lawrence is somewhere 
“in the dusty rear,” presumably gathering scattered im- 
pressions. 
What James demands might be phrased by the title of 
one of his own tales: The Figure in the Carpet. The carpet 
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Still, there is a question whether mere vivid notation 
even at its extreme has not its particular worth. It js 
often refreshing simply to immerse up to the chin—to use 
another of James’s protracted similes—in a new element, 
if the element is genuine. What we lose in sense o{ 
focus and direction is fairly balanced by lively expansion 
and a quickened, heightened consciousness. There is 
question, too, whether in all the “ welter” which the new 
novel presents there may not be emerging a new kind o{ 
intention, with unexpected arrangements and untried forms. 
Wells is using a large, an unprecedented scale, and Arnold 
Bennett is using a small one and is covering an extro- 
ordinary range of material; their novels could not easily 
fall into gracious symmetries. In Sons and Lovers there 
may be much uncoordinated matter, but Lawrence is work- 
ing out a set of relationships for something like the first 
time, and those relationships, deeply rooted yet subtle and 
intricate, are bound to give rise to a narrative wholly un- 
like the clearly accentuated forms which James perfected: 
rougher, wilder, even incoherent as the burden of materia! 
grows great. James seems hardly to reckon upon the dis- 
rupting force of experiment. 

Pointed Roofs, Backwater, Honeycomb, The Tunnel, 
the first four volumes of Dorothy Richardson’s sequence 
Pilgrimage, mark a further break from the forms and 
methods of ‘the older novel. They seem at first all notation, 
a series of flexibly impressionistic records. In each an act or 
event precipitates a situation, and the book seems mere!) 
the flow of Miriam’s perceptions within that loose area. 
There is no story-telling of the usual sort, though the 
books never lack movement. Professor Baker has remarked 
that the novel has been pretty much a personally conducted 
tour, and in the older novel certainly the novelist was the 
one persistent figure. He was sometimes intrusive like 
Trollope, or he offered his mind as an exquisite medium 
like James; but the medium was always palpable and the 
novelist was always present. Miss Richardson has elim- 
inated the novelist. In Pilgrimage nothing is pointed out. 
Occasionally a few sentences which are obviously the au- 
thor’s state slight facts—it is always something concrete— 
but these are quickly bound up with the view of the single 
main character. People, talk, climaxes in action appear, but 
always within Miriam’s mind. This is more than a 
centralization of narrative within a single point of view. 
Pilgrimage, page by page and book by book, is Miriam. 
Even more positively than in the novels with which James 
deals, the material seems transposed from life itself, with 
all the inevitable irregularity of shape, without the crea- 
tive rearrangement which James demands. 

But in an odd double fashion we are always getting from 
the books much more than Miriam’s reaction of the mo- 
ment, more even than an expanding sense of her develop- 
ment. It is too soon, with four or five volumes to follow, 
to say whether Pilgrimage will fall ints some bold design. 
Doubtless the later books will produce new perspectives. 
The striking fact is that Miss Richardson’s close notation 
is always producing perspectives, even when we are most 
occupied with its mere vivid detail. The imagery of the 
books is poetic, blazing and liquefying, and there is portrait 
after colored portrait which might sufficiently occupy us by 
sheer immediacy. But we continually gain an amplitude 
of view. Miriam’s perceptions are like the sudden yellow 
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Fraulein Pfaff and Pastor Lahmann becomes significant 
because the details of look and gesture are so perfectly 
seized, yet for Miriam the significance is barely pieced 
together. Silly Mrs. Corrie in Honeycomb runs in and 
out and talks to her husband and her guests and takes 
Miriam to town to buy hats; and her nervous, aimless, 
unhappy life becomes definite, though Miriam never sums 
up her impression. The blind tragedy of Miriam’s mother 

in sudden oblique glances. Miriam is so close to 
it that she hardly realizes its elements, even in her moments 
of insight and emotion, but she sees enough for us to see 
more, and the vagueness of her view become part of the 
tragedy itself. There are dynamic changing pictures of 
other characters—not mere portraits—caught first from 
one angle and then another, which suddenly fuse and 
become broadly significant. Story after story is suggested 
and sufficiently completed, that of Miriam’s sisters, the 
slow plain tale of the Misses Perne, the grotesquely humor- 
ous knot of situation tied by Nurse Dear. 

In The Tunnel Miram is, perhaps, less occupied with 
external impressions than in the other books; she has cut 
loose from her older associations, is exulting in the adven- 
ture of being alone. People and things are present, but 
the impetus which they give drives her further and further 
within herself. Still, the world in which she moves re- 
mains immediate for us. The clever, facetious, literary 
group is apparent in its flittering shallowness, the life 
of Mag and Jan opens out sharply, the dentists appear as 
dimensional figures, each in his special social aura. Mir- 
iam is inarticulate but swift-minded, slow to form judg- 
ments but always struggling for them; her momentary 
glimpses are often contradictory and unreconciled. But 
they are always acute, and by some sudden play of associa- 
tion—this must be Miss Richardson’s magic in handling 
them—again and again they fall into large focus. 

But it is the fluent centralization of these multiple ef- 
fects within the developing consciousness of Miriam which 
gives Pilgrimage its claim to be judged by James’s difficult 
standard. The vivid pictures which make so much of the 
texture of the books are, of course, always revealing the 
basic sensuousness, the eager pliable quality of her mind; 
she is constantly being captured by the mere look of things. 
These picturings are saturated with mood, shot through 
with efforts toward understanding and conclusion; they 
are always expressing her ecstatic young emotionalism, 
her reserves and stiffnesses, her minor self-conscious agonies 
and moments of floating ease. Whatever of other lives ap- 
pears, that appearance is kept invariably true to Miriam’s 
mind and temperament, to her outlook of the moment. A 
short glimpse can show the beginnings of a satirical sense, 
as when in Pointed Roofs she folds away a perception of 
her charming, conceited, ineffectual father. “Glancing up 
she saw his face excited and important. He was not lis- 
tening. He was being an English gentleman ‘emerging’ 
from a Dutch railway station.” The expansions of her 
understanding, her attempts to achieve a self-protective 
callousness, the slow urgency of her creative powers, her 
small moral struggles, her impulsive fronting of situations 
and equally the way in which experience crowds in upon 
her: these join to make the theme of Pilgrimage and con- 
trol its close and varied matter. And from book to book, 
from one series of episodes to another, with scarcely more 
awareness on our part than on hers, Miriam grows up. 
It would be interesting to trace the means by which this 
essential thing is made apparent. There are no striking 
changes in the first three books, and the emphasis of Mir- 
iam’s attention shifts almost imperceptibly in The Tunnel. 
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Miss Richardson’s special gift lies in her power to make 
the mere flux of the concrete suggest so much. She casts 
a pebble into a pool, and the circles widen and widen im- 
measurably. We get more than the conscious experience 
of Miriam, more even than a knowledge of the living peo- 
ple whom she knows, the human situations which she 
touches. We are led to judgments of these and to com- 
parisons with Miriam’s judgments which continually induce 
a rich commentary on youth itself. Such effects are not 
accidental, nor do they come with mere journalistic record. 
It is not simply that Miss Richardson knows Miriam’s 
life so well that she can assemble all its elements, though 
as mere record the books are incomparable: subtle, accu- 
rate, unbelievably minute. But her sharp specification is 
something more than accurate. Her books have their many 
patterns, complex, strong and delicate, which keep emerg- 
ing like outlines in transparencies. Her technique may 
be imitated. It is easy to think of a succession of novels 
which would use her swift brief imagery, her elliptic 
massing of episodes, her unrelieved directness. But this 
technique is part of her subject. Miriam’s restless acute 
consciousness has created it; and other characters with other 
sensibilities should emerge in other ways. Even with a 
similar subject it would puzzle a disciple to fathom Miss 
Richardson’s final secret, her power to make a slight in- 
stance pivot so full a train of suggestion. He would dis- 
cover the imprint of a process of which James speaks, but 
he would not easily appropriate the process itself. 

ConstaNce MaAyrie_p Rourke. 


Heine 


Heine's Simtliche Werke. Leipzig: Insel Verlag. 


T was not to be expected that any of our newspapers 

should notice that in the midst of the war, a new edition 
of Heine was completed in Germany. Yet to those who 
care for discriminate judgment this was an event of greater 
significance than many that were made the object of special 
cablegrams. For it is only by noticing facts of this sort that 
we can correct the tendency to conventionalize and over- 
simplify our picture of the typical German, forgetting that 
nations are at least as complicated as the individuals who 
compose them. Doubtless rigid discipline, unquestioning 
obedience to official authority and a ruthless pursuit of ends 
at the expense of finer susceptibilities are outstanding char- 
acteristics of Imperial Germany. But the German people 
read and sing Heine even in war time, and that is a capital 
fact which all sweeping judgments as to German national 
characteristics should take into account. 

In all literary history it is difficult to find a parallel to 
the official, well organized and persistent effort to read 
Heine out of German literature. Since the Kaiser himself 
and Treitschke set the fashion all the tame and collared 
professors of German literature have vied not only in the 
denunciation of Heine’s unpatriotic attitude to his native 
land, but in frantic efforts to blacken his character and dis- 
parage his literary genius. It is generally easy to revile the 
victim of misfortune and the charges which have been thus 
accumulated against Heine are many and grievous. His 
failure to maintain his financial independence certainly 
made him unheroic. His hypersensitiveness to the lures of 
the flesh is certainly offensive to those whose imaginative 
sympathy is piously limited. A morbidly nervous constitu- 
tion and a life full of physical suffering made him naturally 
petulant and lacking in that self-control which is the essence 
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of human dignity. In his impatience with solemn mummeries 
he was undoubtedly guilty of Rabelaisian sallies that are out 
of accord with the standards of modern polite society. Yet 
none of this is the real basis of the officially cultivated 
hatred against Heine. Other and more honored Germans 
have been guilty of similar sins. Did not Goethe himself 
keep aloof from the patriotic national struggle and openly 
express his admiration for Napoleon? And does the story 
of Goethe’s egoistic private life compare favorably with the 
epic of Heine’s touching tenderness to his mother, sister and 
wife? Against the charge that Heine had little sympathy 
and understanding of Germany, his Deutschland is a crush- 
ing refutation. Heine’s vital insight into the past of Ger- 
many was shown in his judgments on Luther, Kant, and 
Hegel, and his pentrating vision into its future by his 
estimate of Karl Marx, Lassalle, and Wagner, when these 
were young and unknown. It was this penetrating vision 
which enabled him prophetically to forewarn France and 
Europe against the Germany of 1870 and 1914 as well as 
against the horrors of Communism, against the Kantians 
“who will ravage without mercy and not only with sword 
and axe through the soil of all European life.” 

What irritates official nationalistic Germany most, and 
drives it to paroxysms of impotent rage is just the fact that 
Heine, a cosmopolitan Jew, a fervent admirer of France 
and hater of Prussia is, after all, the real national poet of 
Germany. For more of the classic national songs of Ger- 
many have been embodied in Heine’s lyrics than in those 
of any other poet, not excepting Goethe. The hardheaded 
Bismarck, realizing more than lesser followers the limita- 
tions of military and bureaucratic power, opposed the anti- 
Heine campaign and advised the policy of nationalizing him 
as had been done in the case of cosmopolitans like Lessing, 
Kant, and Goethe. But the intellectual suppleness of the 
man of blood and iron is impossible to a brood of pedants 
bcund by pseudo-learning about Aryan, Teutonic, Semitic 
races. That a Jew exiled in France, should bring the Ger- 
man language to the degree of perfection that Heine un- 
doubtedly did in his prose as well as in his exquisite and 
incomparable lyrics, is perpetually irritating to those who 
have not learned that the vision of beauty, like love and 
hunger, can be the expression of our common humanity, 
rather than of a mythical national soul. 

But it is not only the lackeys of militant nationalism that 
feel it their duty to depreciate Heine. The pharisees of the 
left and the courtiers of King Demos are no less displeased 
at one who, though willing to fight for popular freedom, 
could still speak of the “unwashed multitude” and scorn a 
state of universal equality. The fanatics to whom all life 
is a clear issue between the powers of darkness cannot 
readily forgive the detached poet who will not subordinate 
the free artist to the militant revolutionist. 

But though no party, school, or sect can claim Heine as 
a faithful follower, he was undoubtedly right in regarding 
himself as a loyal soldier in the great war for the liberation 
of humanity. As a poet he was always the faithful wor- 
shipper of the beauty and love of life, freed from false 
shame and the misery of needless chains; and as a satirist he 
always used his keen wit to pierce the hollowness of canon- 
ized superstition and heap eternal ridicule on the slavish 
spirit that supports the clumsy violence and pious frauds of 
authority. 

It is the fashion nowadays to belittle the work of the 
emancipator. To build up any positive faith is held to be 
nobler than to destroy obstacles no matter how harmful. 
But though it may be better to cultivate health than to cure 
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disease, it does not follow that the physical trainer is always 
superior to the surgeon or physician. But the fact is, that 
the great destroyers of shams are always men of simple 
faith who are compelled in order to cultivate the fields of 
life to remove the stones of obstruction. Thus Voltair. 
believed naively in the saving character of the experiment,| 
philosophy of Locke and Newton, Mark Twain in ¢h, 
beneficial omnipotence of public schools, and Bernard Shay 
has a most touching faith that salvation is at hand if we by; 
remove the romantic veneer with which we generally cove; 
the nakedness of things. The spirit of Heine is more pro. 
foundly disillusioned, but steeped in a profounder faith jp 
freedom and love of life because not disposed to ignore the 
mysterious cruelties of nature. During a life that was 3). 
most a continuous grappling with pain, he always kept his 
indomitably youthful spirit, continuing in the service o{ 
poetry and playing with life, love and destiny even on his 
mattress grave. “Dieu me pardonnera! C’est son metier.” 
It would be vain to claim for Heine a place among the 
world’s foremost masters. His keenly sensitive spirit re. 
flected the conflicting currents of his time. But he lacked 
the robust strength to master them. Romanticist and realist 
rationalist and mystic, lover and satirist, he expressed in 
exquisite melody and weird magical word-pictures the joys, 
sorrows, and poignant doubts that perplex the modern suf. 
fering spirit. “Ah, dear reader, if you would complain of 
discordancy, let your complaint be that the world is rent in 
pieces... .. Through this heart went the great rifts of 
the world, and hence I know that the high gods have given 
me grace above many others and have counted me worthy 
of the poet’s martyrdom. PHILONOUS. 


Veblenian Common Sense 


The Vested Interests and the State of the Industrial Arts, 
by Thorstein Veblen. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


HIS book is not good for Veblenians, because it is not 
a new book. Few of them will be disappointed in it, 
because few will find in it anything unfamiliar. The grow- 
ing Veblen cult will accept whatever of novelty the book 
holds as “imponderables,” which in the Veblenian tongue 
consists of articles “of make-believe which have become 
axiomatic by force of habit.” They will take away some 
additional modicum of the Veblenian point-of-view and of 
the Veblenian common sense which has been exhibited in 
print more than once before. They will take away more 
of Veblenian phrase, which long ere this has made notorious 
the guile of the verbal craftsman, and will refer to “princi- 
ples found good sometime before yesterday,” “ ‘Live and let 
live,’ the Occidental version of the Golden Rule,” and to 
“the gentlemen-investors who have been managing the ai- 
fairs of civilized nations.” All of which may adorn con- 
versation, but leaves Veblenism still more imponderable. 
Those who regard Veblen as an acute critic of modern 
industrial society, but who, like Veblen himself, are no 
Veblenians, will get more of psychic income than of intel- 
lectual ammunition from the volume. It is true that its 
argument has not been set down before. Its array of theses 
of a “modern point of view” embodying “self-help,” the 
immutable rights of ownership, laissez-faire, and other ele- 
ments of an intellectually discredited individualism; of an 
incompatibility between this set of beliefs, set down in docu- 
mentary form in the eighteenth century, and an industrial 
society organized on the basis of a machine-technique ; of 2 
use of this obsolescent-modern system of thought as a protec- 
tion of vested interests; and of the end of it all in an imper- 
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fect utilization and an arrested development of technique, 
is a formidable one. But, however much of newness these 
doctrines hold, they have all been suggested to the imagin- 
ative reader by Mr. Veblen’s other books. The fault, if 
fault there be, in the author’s own. If he had not written 
other volumes, or if in them he had not exhibited so pene- 
trating an insight into the decorous habits and values of 
modern industrialism, the argument advanced here would 
be appraised as highly significant. But the critical student 
of Veblen will content himself with a single reading. He 
can put his time to better purpose by rereading The Instinct 
of Workmanship or the series of papers upon the preconcep- 
tions of economic science, written many years ago when Mr. 
Veblen was a “certified economist,” than by lingering too 
eagerly over the pages of The Vested Interests. For, to 
him, it is far more important to get the essentials of Veb- 
lenian common sense than to make an application of it to 
certain problems of reconstruction. 

But, as any adequate memorandum on reconstruction 
should point out, there are others than careful students of 
Veblen. And, more unfortunate still, those others com- 
prehend most of those charged with discretion in the affairs 
of our topsy-turvy world. Since at last Veblen has written 
a book within the comprehension of even the business and 
the trade-union mind, why should it not be prescribed for 
all who have to do with industrial questions? In any pro- 
perly regulated society a minimum of competence should be 
exacted of all who settle questions affecting the common 
welfare. They should, at the least, be able to recognize the 
society in which they live and to point out some of its out- 
standing features. No volume of equal size can supply an 
Official Attestator of Competence on Industrial Matters 
with so ready and adequate a test. 

Or, to put the case specifically, let us suppose that the 
President call an industrial conference. The question at 
issue is the high cost of living which, properly understood, 
is why our industrial system does not supply us with more 
goods. The personnel of the conference includes represent- 
atives of the employers, the employees, and the public. If 
no guarantees of competence are required there is no assur- 
ance that the problem of how to make living easier for us 
by taking thought about the processes and organization of 
production will be adequately considered. Instead we are 
likely to witness a verbal deluge of needless vilification and 
obsolete platitude. Representatives of pecuniary interests 
will charge each other with personal naughtiness and un- 
willingness to play fair. The judiciously minded will try 
to center attention upon fundamental issues by endless 
prattle about “industry,” “honesty,” “sobriety,” and 
“thrift.” And their insight will be quite adequate to con- 
coct formulas which measurably would have increased pro- 
duction in the days when all goods were made by hand,credit 
was a temptation of Providence placed before the prodigal 
son, and capital was an accumulation of small savings. If, 
perchance, such a conference should break up in a clash be- 
tween vested interests, the wisdom lost could all be regained 
from the pages of Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Smiles. 

But, if Veblen’s book could be used as a test of com- 
petence, an industrial conference might be something more 
than an eighteenth century economic morality. The per- 
sonnel of the conference might be called upon to read the 
book and to answer some such simple questions as these: 
What is the machine technique? How far is the develop- 
ment of industrial technique in advance of its application? 
Upon what do we depend to secure the development and 
utilization of technique? Show that business is a mere 
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scheme of administrative arrangements for the organization 
of industry. Define and give examples of social waste. 
What is a vested interest? List, in the order of their im- 
portance, six factors upon which production depends. ‘This 
list might be extended, but it would be unjust to require of 
industrial conferees acquaintance with more than a few of 
the facts of modern industrial organization. The candidate, 
failing upon a first test, should be kept in solitary confine- 
ment until he could pass upon some such list of elementary 
questions. The results need not be feared. The conferee 
will not be inoculated with any socially dangerous virus. 
He will catch no beatific vision of an unrealizable heaven on 
earth. He will not even get answers to the pressing pro- 
blems of how to increase production. At best the test can 
merely cause the conference to substitute relevant for archaic 
considerations in questions of common welfare. Very pro- 
perly it leaves the solution of perplexing enigmas to the 
gentlemen of the conference. 

Since, however, the reviewer lacks even the fragment of 
omnipotence required to prescribe Veblen, he cannot guar- 
antee the positive fruitfulness of the book. He can only 
commend it to those who do not know Veblen, in particular 
such as sit or expect to sit in industrial conferences. They 
need an infusion of Veblenian common sense into a body 
of thought that is pre-machine made. There is precious 
little evidence that captains of industry and leaders of 
organized labor have become too Veblenian in thought. 
The opinion of a German committee on responsibility for 
the war that Veblen’s pen persuaded the capitalists of the 
Allied nations to attack Germany rests upon inadequate 
documentary evidence. However matters may be in the 
future, and movement of the popular and official mind 
towards Veblenian common sense will be followed by a 
clearer appreciation of the significance of modern problems 
and of the industrial world to which they belong. 

W. H. Hamitton. 


Elsie Clews Parsons 


The Oldfashioned Woman; Fear and Conventionality ; 
Social Freedom; Social Rule, by Elsie Clews Parsons. New 
York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 


he the ordinary course of antifeminist argument one is 

likely to get discouraged. What is the answer, for 
instance, to a man who insists that the very idea of a 
woman teaching Horace is contrary to all fundamenta!s of 
the universe; that he can’t tell you exactly why he thinks 
so but that it’s a fact that men are men and women are 
women, and anyway it’s a fact that the real trouble with 
this country is the woman teacher. What is the matter 
with women teachers? Why nothing is the matter with 
them, he adores and reverences women, but isn’t it a fact 
that a boy of school age is looking for someone to imitate, 
and can he imitate a woman? Certainly not. The great 
mistake with feminists is that they won’t look facts in 
the face. 

Having looked his facts in the face for an hour or so, 
one generally writes off that hour, and this is the really 
great mistake of the feminist. If she had what Elsie 
Clews Parsons calls an ethnological inkling of herself, 
she would be neither bored nor irritated by the hominist 
militant, she would be observant. Without that inkling, 
she loses an opportunity for field work, and wearies her- 
self in the futile task of opposing “concepts” to “mystical, 
prelogical representations”. 
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Few people see ethnology as a social science. Possibly 
the experts themselves may frown on the popular side of 
Elsie Parsons’s work. But the inexpert reader can hardly 
help wanting to communicate his joy over the illumination 
which she throws on our own contemporary society by 
pointing out the similarities between Polynesia and New 
York. The total effect of her four books written for the 
laity is to make the ordinary American realize how mort- 
gaged and enslaved is his present to the inglorious primi- 
tive past. If the first railway carriages were laboriously 
modelled on the horse coach, sacrificing comfort and effi- 
ciency out of sheer obedience to custom, so our own habits 
and institutions make enormous and useless concessions to 
the ways of our ancestors. We may be incredulous, but 
the patient, impersonal, drily ironic evidence that Elsie 
Parsons piles up in these four books cannot be set aside by 
any except the angrily conventional. She is laconic, and 
she is irrefutable at least so she seems to a non-ethnologist. 

In the first of her popular books, The Oldfashioned 
‘Woman, she has simply set forth savage customs, beliefs 
and taboos concerning every corner of women’s life, and 
side by side with these she has placed our own customs 
and taboos. The results startles one into seeing the possi- 
bilities of studying ethnology at home. To take the case of 
women teaching boys, it is consoling to find that among 
most savage tribes there are periods when it is thought not 
only indecorous but actually dangerous for boys to be near 
women. If a Kurnai boy should touch a woman during 
the period of his initiation, he would fall sick. Were a 
Narrinyeri lad to eat with one he would become ugly and 
gray. Among the Lower Murray tribes the very sight 
of a woman for three months after a boy’s initiation would 
‘bring blindness upon him and the withering up of his limbs. 

For many things that puzzle our rationalistic minds 
there seem to be good racial reasons. One may wonder 
less at the unhygienic extremes to which girls will go to 
conceal the fact that they are menstruating, when one 
‘learns of the abhorrence in which primitive nature may hold 
them. “The Bushmen think that at a glance from a men- 
struous woman a man becomes at once transfixed and 
turned into a tree which talks. If a Quayquirie Indian of 
the Orinoco treads upon the place where she has passed, his 
legs immediately swell up. An Indian school-teacher told 
ume that once one of her Sioux pupils developed a tumour 
on the neck, and that his father took him out of school 
on the theory that the tumour was caused by contact with 
teachers who observed no monthly taboos.” 

In her next book, Fear and Conventionality, she presents 
tthe same kind of facts, but they are strung on a theory. 
One who could perceive Polynesia in New York could 
thardly content herself with a mere description of their 
common barriers. In what, she asks, is it that we are 
similar to the savage? She finds this likeness in our dread 
of innovation; nothing either in Polynesia or New York is 
so disquieting as being called upon to change one’s habits. 
Yet this powerful instinct is interfered with by another, 
by gregariousness. ‘What is as likely to disturb our 
habits as the habits of others? There is only one remedy 
—the personality and habits of others must be made to 
conform to ours; and if we are, or suppose we are, inev- 
itably different, we must set up barriers between us and 
hit those who try to climb them. Physical barriers, if 
possible, and if not the same result can be obtained by 
“consistently treating the unlike as representatives of a 
class and nothing else, by giving them a status . . .” 

In other words, if you are a woman or a man or a guest 
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or a host or a junior or a senior, you must dress, talk, walk 


and generally conduct yourself as man, woman, guest, host, 
junior or senior. Hence the elaboration of status, the dis. 
tinguishing ceremonials, “conventionalities”, depersonaliz. 
ing safety valves. Elsie Parsons shows how carefully hy. 
manity has padded itself agains t personal contacts; what 
a quilted coat of formulas it wears on every occasion {o; 
spontaneity, and to what lengths it has gone in drawing 
chalklines for impulsive feet. Around hospitality, for jn. 
stance, whether savage or civilized, the lines are intricate 
Both guest and host are saved from the incalculable 
dangers of improvising by accepted ceremonies of coming 
and going. “‘I have completed my visit and am going’ 
says a polite M’ganda guest. ‘All right, you may go’ 
answers the host. “Well, I am about to go,’ says the guest. 
The host replies: ‘All right, goodbye. Pray to God. 
accost only the things that are safe, and meet nobody but 
blind people.’ The guest responds: ‘Lie down with 
honey-wine and milk.’ ‘So be it,’ says the host, and then 
at last the guest is free to depart. 

Justified though our apprehension of the stranger may 
be, he can, through the correct disinfectant and propitia. 
tory rites be rendered rather harmless; and anyway one 
may get acquainted with him and discover that he isn’t 
in the least different or upsetting, but there are two great 
differences which seem unclimbable by any rites. They are 
sex and age, and the greater of these is sex. “Men are 
men, and women are women,” as the timid hominist cries 
fearful and uncomprehending of the humanity that is 
above all sex as well as above all nations. 

It is in dealing with his terror that Elsie Parsons most 
proves the value of an ethnological approach. She becomes 
neither rhetorical nor abusive. She is simply analytical 
of the man’s man and the woman’s woman, setting forth 
how in Polynesia as well as in New York they have tried 
to protect themselves against their unlikeness by empha- 
sizing it. They harp forever on the string of their dif- 
ferences, “how like a woman,” “how like a man,” and she 
points out what efficient barriers to personal (human) 
relations these sex generalities are. Marriage “as the 
closest of relations between unlike persons and therefore 
the most to be apprehended is therefore of them all the 
most to be regulated.” Family life too is uncomfortabl; 
close unless taboos stand between the threatened person- 
alities and formulas are ready when spontaneity would 
be disturbing. 

Not quite so disturbing as difference in sex but equally 
serious in mankind’s timid eye is difference in age. Among 
the Uripiv Islanders there are ten age-classes, and every 
male has to with his own. “Age-classes are extra- 
ordinarily efficient barriers against personality, because by 
this classification everyone may be treated not according to 
his individual demands but according to the prevailing con- 
ceptions about his age-class.”” 

The escape of personality from the prison of status is 
also the theme of her next book, Social Freedom, a brief 
and more generalized study of the social categories. She 
still sees these as expressions of the fear of change, but she 
emphasizes man’s predisposition to classify rather than the 
reason for it. As she examines each classification spun by 
the human spider, she considers how much happier he 
would be could he be disentangled from his own web. 
Sne understands that the acrimony of institutionalists, who 
gasp over respect for old age and the preservation of the 
family and loyalty and honor, is largely a matter of dif- 
ferent languages. “It is as if we circled about two centres, 
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NEW BOOKS SELECTED Fe 
FROM THE DODD, MEAD LIST [."2. 
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The Memoirs of von Tirpitz 





the sea and 


Our Greatest Battle 


By Frederick Palmer 
Author of “America in France,” etc. 


Colonel Palmer, the distinguished war 
correspondent and author, has given 
us the first authoritative history of 
the great Argonne battles and all the 
other fighting by our army. He was 
on Pershing’s staff; he saw every 
| division in action; he tells the glorious 
| story vividly, thrillingly, and in detail. 
(December 6th) With maps. $2.50 


The Children’s Life 
of the Bee 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
The great B an writer’s master- 
piece has easily been adapted for 
young readers by Alfred Sutro and 
Herschel Williams. Honey gather- 
, the life of hives and all the 
doings of these familiar insects are 
told in language that is at once sim- 
ple and sublime. The book contains 
. weaper J oe ~4 Gare illustra- 
ons in color by - Detmold. 
(Ready) 


Tharon of Lost Valley 


Vingie E. Roe 
Author of “The Maid of the Whisper- 
Ing Hills,” etc. 


This is a Western “thriller,” the ac- 
tion of which takes place in the Cali- 
fornia cattle country. The author 
lives near the scene of her story, 
which abounds in local color. Anyone 
who likes a swift moving story, one 
in which events crowd one on another, 
will be sure to want to read this 
tale of lawless cattle rustlers who are 
finally brought to book by a heroine 
of unusua! aceomplishments. (Ready) 

















Itustrated, $1.60 
Helena 


Teele 

By Mrs. Humphry Ward 

Author of “Missing,” etc. 

An after-the-war romance. Helena is 
an impetuous girl whose natural wil- 
fulness has been developed by war- 
time activities. Placed unter the 
guardianship of Lord Buntingford, her 
will clashes with his until she finds 
she has fallen in love with him. 
(Ready) Iitustrated, $1.75 








The Glow-Worm 
and Other Beetles 


By J. Henri Fabre 
Author of “The Life of the Spider,” 
tc 








etc. 
Few insects vie in popular fame with 
the glow-worm, that curious little 
animal which, to celebrate the little 
joys of life, kindles a beacon at its 
tail-end. In this volume the tireless 
French scientist tells in his inimi- 
table style of the ways of this inter- 
esting insect. (December 6th) $1.75 


Shasta of the Wolves 


By Olaf Baker 

Shasta, an Indian baby lost in the 
woods, is adopted by a she-wolf and 
brought up with her cubs. His adven- 
tures make a story of the great North 
Woods and its untam denizens 
which will take high rank among 
American nature stories. There are a 
number of extremely attractive color 
illustrations by Charles Livingston 
Bull in his usual distinctive style. 
(Ready) $1.75 
Si H 

SEE 

By Archibald Marshall 

Author of “The Honour of the 
Clintons,” etc. 

“Marshall is brave enough to be quiet 
amid the modern huriyburly style 
adopted by novelists anxious for quick 
returns and fat royalties. And, as luck 
will have it. he obtains these, too. He 


is a character painter, and his people 
mean something more than puppets 


who prance the pages of a 
novel with x, BI gestures of 





a vaude act." — The Stratford 
Journal. (Ready) $1.75 
Transplanted 





Atherton 
Author of “The Conqueror,” etc. 
“About eight years ago read, and 
very much enjoyed, a novel by Mrs. 
‘American Wives 


deal that is worth while 
to recall, which is a rounabout way of 
saying that Mrs. Atherton’s novel, re- 
published under the title ‘“Trans- 
planted,’ is a very excellent one.” 
—Baitimore Sun. (Ready) $1.60 


One of the great sensational documents of the war—of vital interest to every student of history. Von Tirpitz 
tells of the building of the German navy, his relations with the Kaiser, Germany's aims an 
Sea Fy hy ay a a about Germany during the war be ee t 
interesting feature of the biography is his diary from August, 1914, onward, part 
wife. That the book has been suppressed in Germany a chonificant. (December 6th) Two large volumes, $7.50 


d imperial ambitions, 
he inside by an insider. A very 
ly in the form of letters to his 


Mountain Paths 





By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Author of “The Biue Bird,” etc. 


It is now three years since Maeter- 
linck has written a volume of essays. 
The new book consists of eighteen 
chapters devoted to occult subjects, 
to fighting and heroism, to gambling, 
to the insect world and to other mat- 
ters. (Ready) Cloth $1.75—limp ee 


George von Lengerke Meyer 
His Life and Public Services 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


An important biography of the season 
is this life of a distinguished public 
officer, George von Lengerke Meyer, 
who was Ambassador to Italy and to 
Russia, Postmaster-General under 
President Roosevelt, and Secretary 
of the Navy under President Taft. 
(December 6th) Ittustrated, $5.00 


All Roads Lead to 
Calvary 


TS 

By Jerome K. Jerome 

Author of “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” etc. 








A girl, young, beautiful and brillant, 
enters the higher ranks of journalism, 
and dreams of helping eshape the 
world to finer ends. Her story begins 
some fifteen years ago and ends with 
the present war. She finds that war 
alters men’s natures very little. The 
same desires, the same littleness, the 
same greatness, the same greed, the 





same self-sacrifice prevail. Only the 
symbols have changed. 

(Ready) $1.75 
Deadham Hard 

By Lucas Malet 


Author of “Sir Richard Calmady,” etc. 


“A long while has elapsed since Lucas 
Malet has appeared on the bookstalls 
with a new book, but the work which 
she has at last given the public must 
rank with her best—and that is say- 
ing much.” —Philadetphia Evening 
Public Ledger. (Ready) $1.90 


Rebels (Into Anarchy and Out Again) 








; By Marie Ganz—in collaboration with Nat J. Ferber 
Never has so dramatic a true story come from New York's lower East Side as “Rebels.” 
still scarcely more than a girl, tells the story of her own life. She tells of battles with the police, of gruesome 
tragedies, of her attempt to assassinate an industrial leeader. of her life in prison. 
story, but it has a cheerful ending, for Marie Ganz forsook her Anarchists yhen America entered the World War 
and became an enthusiastic lover of her country. 


Miss Ganz, who is 


A tragic, pathetic, thrilling 


(December 6th) Illustrated. $2.00 








—— 


These books may be ordered of any 
bookveller or of the publishers 


Publishes—DODD, MEAD & COMPANY —New York 
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one the centre of status, the other the centre of personality. 
The circles overlap a little, and in the common segment we 
may argue, for the most part to disagree, but outside the 
segment . . . each set of us is aghast at the incoherencies 
of the other, its impertinencies, its cruelties.” 

In the evolution of a color print there are stages when 
it is all yellow, or red, or blue. The all yellow version 
bears no striking resemblance to the finished picture, and 
yet one recognizes it as a true and ubiquitous component. 
This form of partial presentation is often chosen by Elsie 
Parsons. In Fear and Conventionality she gives a picture 
of human society with all but the yellow fear of change left 
out. In Social Freedom she prints only man’s tendency 
to classify, and in Social Rule, her last book, she has again 
chosen to segregate one color. One might call it red; 
it is the will to power. It is another point of view of the 
social categories, supplementing rather than contradicting 
her previous theory that man set up these barriers “against 
the innovations personality untrammeled would be up to.” 
The categories, as she sees them now, perform a positive 
as well as a negative service in “gratifying the will to 
power as it expresses itself in social relations”. 

Elsie Parsons’s practice of dissecting out one color from 
the human chromolithograph has undoubtedly the great 
advantage of clarity, but the attendant danger of ignoring 
the existence of complementary colors she hasn’t always 
avoided. This is most noticeable when she is not on firm 
ethnological ground ; when, for instance, in Social Freedom 
she characterizes trade unionism as a “caste movement” 
and scores syndicalism as “a vehement outburst of caste 
exclusiveness . . . and the greediness of the caste spirit.” 
It is only fair to say that in Social Rule she has come 
to consider syndicalism the only hope of complete personal 
independence for the workers, but on the whole she is least 
illuminating, and some times not well informed, on the 
subject of labor and the state. 

It is evident that in these volumes she has only begun 
to think about the new social order, ahd that her whole 
well equipped attention has been focused on the analysis 
of the old, especially that aspect of the old which is usually 
forgotten by those who think of political and industria] 
freedom as the one thing needful. The outstanding contri- 
bution of Elsie Clews Parsons is her ability to make one 
realize that it profits civilization little to have an A. F. 
of L. if the A. F. of L. proves its essential kinship with 
the Mandingoes of Senegambia by discriminating against 
women as women; or if seniority rule cripples parlia- 
mentary committees because once the Elders monopolized 
totemic magic; or if a wife is expected to take her husband’s 
name and politics because there is still in us a drop of the 
Dyak of Borneo who believes in conjugal identity to the 
extent that when he is away head-hunting his wife at 
home must wear his sword night and day to keep him ever 
mindful of his own weapon. 

A society founded on love of personality is Elsie Parsons’s 
first concern; and by this she does not mean a world of 
raw emotions or one where real differences are ignored. 
For empty ceremonials she would substitute genuine per- 
sonal reticence, and she would acknowledge differences 
without being afraid of them. If in the service of this 
ideal she sometimes stretches analogy or wanders into 
occasional onesidedness, she is easily forgiven if one re- 
members how few there are who have seen, as she has seen, 
the vision of a “neo-humanism” that would “set personality 
free from the overbearing rule of age-class, of sex division, 


of economic and political class, of family and nation.” 
SicNE ToKSVIG. 
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Roosevelt 


Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by William Draper Lewis 
Ph. D., with an introduction by William Howard Taf; 
The United Publishers. 

Theodore Roosevelt, an Intimate Biography, by William 
“ag Thayer. Boston and New York: Houghton Miff. 
lin Co. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children, edited by 
orca Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles Scribner’; 

ons. 

Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt, by Lawrence F. A}. 
bott. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man. New Edi. 
tion, 1919. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 

The Boy's Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by Hermann 
Hagedorn. New York: Harper & Bros. 


OOSEVELT’S type of manhood, simple and magnif.- 
cent within its limits, has grown even simpler to the 
mind’s eye since he left us. The biographies, letters, remin- 
iscences, impressions, eulogies that have been flowing from 
the press have filled out the picture but only enhanced its 
unity. They have added detail and even degree, but not 
feature. There was one master-passion running througb- 
out his whole temperament and character: the passion for 
immediate results. It is curious and fascinating in all the 
mass of material before us to see how true he is in every 
branch of his multifarious life to this instinct. One need 
hardly cite his tendency to the immediate ultimatum in 
public affairs, “Perdicaris living or Raisuli dead,” the 
twenty-four-hour demand he would have presented to Ger- 
many on the destruction of the “Lusitania,” etc. etc. Ifa 
personal charge was brought against kim he did not choose 
the attitude of disdaining to reply, or look to the tenor of 
his life to show the public what he was, or to the progress 
of events to justify him. He must be justified then and 
there. He must confute that antagonist instantly. The 
accusation must be crushed and the accuser put palpably in 
the wrong before the eyes of all. He ce hi maxim “Never 
hit softly.” To hit softly leaves your antagonist still there 
and irritates him into the bargain. Mr. Roosevelt wanted 
to dispose of him. He wanted immediate conclusions. So 
in the old phrase he “tried conclusions” with his adversary 
and delivered his blow from the shoulder. The same in- 
stinct explains some of his splendid executive virtues. If 
he had a task to do it must be done at once; he could not 
brook delay. He would break through obstacles, thrust 
aside routine and the thing was put out of hand. There 
were addresses and lectures to be delivered in Europe by 
high invitation in the summer of 1910. Most of these were 
actually finished in the White House in the winter of 
1908-9, some time before the start for Africa. He did not 
steep the subjects in thought, he did not let the slow 
bubbles of suggestion rise to the surface of his mind, he did 
not reserve a year of quiet evenings after the hunt, or the 
like, to mature and enrich his ideas. He preferred that 
these utterances in European capitals should be somewhat 
bare and obvious rather than that they should linger in 
suspense. He was habitually cautious about his facts, to 
be sure, but he composed with summary executive vigor. 
He would not postpone. 
The same imperious instinct is seen in his very writing 
and speaking itself. Mr. E. H. Abbott who accompanied 
Mr. Roosevelt in the speech-making journey in 1910 in 
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NEW STORIES by JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


LINDA CONDON 


aes CONDON is the story of a lovely and appealing child who became a woman devoted only to beauty. 
This was her religion, while beauty was the profession of Dodge Pleydon, a sculptor. How their deepest 
emotions were turned into bronze, how love was made deathless, is told in a novel of modern times that holds 


the spirit of all longing for human perfection. 
THE HAPPY END 


“Uncommon settings, unusual peeple, colorful atmosphere, 


strong dramatic situations—and most of all—a viewpoint - 


that is fresh and arresting...there is great variety in 
these tales; they sound the scale of emotions from the 
grim realism of “The Egyptian Chariot’ to the fine 
idealism of “The Thrush in the Hedge.’ Noteworthy 
additions to the treasury of American short stories.”— 
rere Press. $1.75 net 


ee 


$1.75 net 
THE LAY ANTHONY 


“His art has never been truer and wore impressive than 
it is in telling this story. The reader will find it a 
veritable wonder piece of fiction.”"—St. Louis Poat-Dis- 
patch, $1.75 net 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD 


To read this story of life in the Virginia mountains to- 
day is to see pass before you the epic of a people. $1.75 


> ae following new Borzei “Books are now on sale: 


WERE YOU EVER A CHILD? 
By Floyd Dell 


An analysis of our outworn educational system. $1.75 


PREJUDICES By H. L. Mencken 


Penetrating and brilliant essays on books and authors. 
“There is no man living in these states who knows the 
rising, the future generation of literary men half so 
well as Mr. Mencken.”—Chicago Tribune. $2.00 net 


COMEDIANS ALLBy George Jean Nathan 


“A book about the theatre, calculated to cause chuckles, 
to hold the attention and to stir the intellect. A sanity 
and soundness that tickles and a craftsmanship which 
is absolutely competent. Go buy the book and think.”— 
Baltimore Evening Sun, $2.00 net 


CONSEQUENCES By E. M. Delafield 


“In this novel, Miss Delafield creates a singularly 
poignant picture of an ardent romantic nature, con- 
tinually bruised and finally broken against a background 
of smug materialism.’ "—New York Tribune. $2.00 net 


—____ os 


SCEPTICISMS By Conrad Aiken 
Critical apperceptions of the modern poets and poetry. 

$2.00 net 
THE JEW PAYS By M. E. Ravage 
A narrative of the consequences of the war to the Jews 
of Eastern Europe and of America’s mission of mercy. 


$1.50 net 
BODY AND RAIMENT 
By Eunice Tietjens 
‘*...one of the wonders of literature, a volume of 
modern poetry, which is untarnished by the hot hand 
of insincerity...it is so simple as to be at one with al! 
life.”"—Chicago Tribune. $1.25 net 


BRUTE GODS By Louis Wilkinson 


A novel of young passion and the bitter reaction that 


follows its passing. $2.00 net 
PILGRIMAGE By Dorothy Richardson 
The story of Miriam Henderson told in four volumes. 


Pointed Roofs, Backwater, Honeycomb ($1.75 net each) 
and The Tunnel ($2.00 net). “Each book is like a slice 
cut anywhere out of a woman’s life."—New York Sun. 


The fellewing heaertinel hiate have been delayed by the printers’ 
lockout and strike, but should be ready by the dates indicated: 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 
By Etienne Antonelli (Dec. 1) 


A fair, impartial view of the whole Russian situation. 
Presents fairly and lucidly just the information that the 
American needs and has not been able to get. $2.00 net 


OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 


By John Spencer Bassett (Nov. 25) 


A complete story—up tc the treaty of peace—of our 
part in the Great War. 7 maps. $3.50 


MORE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
CHINESE By Arthur Waley (Nov. 20) 


Sixty eight pieces, fifty-five of which heve never been 
translated into Engli‘h. Uniform with “A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems.” $2.00 


TWENTY DRAWINGS 
By Kahlil Gibran (Dec. 1) 


A collection of the best drawings of the great Syrian 
painter-poet. $3.00 net 


THE PLOT AGAINST MEXICO 
By L. J. de Bekker (Nov. 25) 


An exposé of a gigantic and iminent capitalistic junker 
plot, Itiustrated, $1.60 net 


THE THREE MULLA MULGARS 
By Walter de la Mare (Dec. 1) 


Illustrated in color and black and white by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop. A beautiful, imaginative story for children of 
all ages, really exquisitelly illustrated. $3.50 net 


MADAME BOVARY By Flaubert (Nov. 25) 
MANON LESCAUT By Prévost (Nov. 29) 


Really fine editions of- world famous romances.  In- 
troductions by Burton Rascoe. $3.00 net each 


A complete catalog of Borzoi Books mailed free on request 


220 West Forty-Second Street, 


NEW YORK 
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which he advocated “The New Nationalism” says of his 
speeches “They conveyed ideas from the speaker to his 
hearers with no evidence of substantial loss in the process 
Those who heard made it per- 
fectly plain that they understood... . . The great mass 
of the American people, it is evident from these speeches, 
do not mistake Mr. Roosevelt’s meaning.” This is largely 
because he did not tax the minds of his listeners with sus- 
tained argument. His arguments were short, each in one 
or two sentences. Often he gave vigorous assertions in- 
stead—justifiably. ‘That is, the listener was not held in 
suspense. He was not kept in an attitude of watchful wait- 
ing until presented with a conclusion. A conclusion was 
given him at once with hearty decision. The speaker did 
not build one idea on another. He laid down his truths 
each for itself. The hearer does not have to remember, 
any more than he has to wait. In giving the conclusion at 
once Mr. Roosevelt gained the effect at once. One by one 
his strokes tell. Nothing is postponed. 

This had of course a negative side, the absence of con- 
secutive thought. His wondering companions note the ex- 
treme to which he carried the economy of time. He was 
no sooner seated in a train than he opened a book. It is 
not noted that he was observed musing. That would have 
had to be somebody else. It was an old reproach that his 
addresses dealt in commonplace. It is not altogether a 
reproach, but what was the cause? It was that the pro- 
cesses which enrich and ripen thought have had no time. 
He was ready to act instantly; speaking is a kind of acting 
and he was ready to speak instantly. He is ready to give 
out what he has, which is a healthy forthright reaction. 
He is not given to turn inward, brood upon and develop 
what he has. The instant reaction of the healthy mind, 
the politics of healthy-mindedness, the ethics of healthy- 
mindedness, the literary and art-criticism of healthy-mind- 
edness,—he was never at a loss for these. It was for these 
that from first to last he stood. As a historian and natur- 
alist he was really the same. ‘The histories are narratives 
and have been written at a smart pace. An interest in 
events, a superb memory, swift common sense, these facul- 
ties do the work. In science he was an outdoor naturalist 
who excelled in observing and remembering. He loved to 
use his senses with sharp attention, loved to walk, ride, and 
hunt. Energetic attention, the necessity of action, these 
are the basis. He watched birds and beasts with all the 
more zest because no train of continuous thought claimed 
his attention from within. 

We are filled with a just admiration at his versatility 
of interest and accomplishment. They were possible to 
nim because everything was done swiftly and at once. They 
were possible because he was not a searching, brooding, 
persistent thinker in the principal business of his life. Pro- 
minent officials, says Mr. Wells, (and Walter Bagthot be- 
fore him) cannot do any work. He means of course that 
they can do little exploration or original reflection, for a 
most obvious reason: they have no time. It is natural, 
therefore, added Bagehot that the successful statesmen in 
our time are mostly men of common ideas but uncommon 
abilities. Mr. Roosevelt was precisely this. The abilities 
were so uncommon, however, that had he had the impulse 
to push reflection, to get to the bottom of his subject, he 
could really have escaped from that press of business which 
Mr. Wells and Bagehot had in mind and have found ample 
time (as he had prodigious food) for thought. Few are 
the men confronted with such apparently overwhelming 
work who could deserve Mr. Lawrence Abbott’s splendid 
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words of praise for his friend: “He pressed his work jp. 
stead of being pressed by it.” Let us say in quite innocens 
worship that in this he was a miracle amongst men. By, 
instead of using his power, that is, using the time saved 
part at least) to dominate his work by added thought x 
well as by speed, to grasp deeply and permanently as \¢\) 
as to grasp fast; instead of making his extraordinary know). 
edge converge and focus upon his lifework, he instinctively 
made his varied acquisition a kind of superb sport. , 
said to Mr. William Watson that he believed in “knovw/. 
edge for its own sake.” It was not the “vanity of variety,” 
the “foppery of universality,” it was the giant rejoicing ip 
his strength. It was not the giant plunging with a!) his 
strength into the deeper problems of humane statesman. 
ship. An open mind was not wanting. Could there 
higher praise on this score than,Mr. Root’s: “He was the 
most advisable man I ever knew”? Here, as in al! the 
primary endowments of good sense, he was sterling. But 
the reactions of healthy-mindedness can no longer be a. 
counted equal to the task of statesmanship. It requires no 
the short span of thought only, “the trained faculty oj 
transacting business,” but the longer span. His splendid 
versatility was after all but one result of that mental cop- 
stitution that forbids us to place him amongst the greatest, 
though he will always be amongst the most brilliant, of 
statesmen. 

There is an intoxication in the life of instant and ef. 
cient reaction to occasion. The joy of “getting things 
done” mounts high. A mind ever thus occupied does not 
even discern the underlying humane problems unless and 
until they present themselves for solution in the order of 
business or of political policy. The faster such a mind 
moves the more absolutely and instantly it must take most 
things for granted. It lives outward, and the problems 
with which it deals must come at some special moment 
from without. Do we not see this in the admirable photo 
graph of Mr. Roosevelt that is frontispiece to Mr. Abbott's 
book, one that has distinguished value among all the host 
of photographs? ‘There he sits, so ready to answer in- 
stantly to occasion, so remote from the spirit that zoes out 
for the deeper solution. 

Yet we must not forget that we owe it to this master 
instinct that his personality was felt as it was. We knew 
what he was like because his conclusions and his acts came 
quick and plain, his self-expression was constant, he did not 
keep us waiting and wondering, he kept showing us what 
manner of man he was. Just as his meaning was clear a 
he spoke, so his temperament was clear as he lived. 

It was this master-passion also that enabled him to be » 
firm and widely felt a moral teacher. He dealt in the 
great moral commonplaces, he never pushed further, yes ;— 
but are we so sure that the elementary principles of right 
feeling and good sense, some of which he taught so well, 
are in our day of educational chaos really learned and 
assimilated at home or church or school or college? Lite 
is “a re-discovery of copy-book maxims.” Our fine disdain 
for the obvious had better not beguile us into the habit o! 
setting a thing aside first, last, and always because it is 9 
very plain. If we keep turning away attention from basal 
things how shall we keep our sense of proportion? This 's 
the ground on which Roosevelt put his vigorous, “up-anc- 
down” enunciation of principle. “There are certain thing 
so obvious as to seem commonplace which nevertheless must 
be kept constantly before us if we are to preserve our just 
sense of proportion.” He was a born teacher. He put 
out a principle like an ultimatum (which it is) with 2 
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The Relation of the Executive 
Power to Legislation 
By Henry Campbell Black, Editor of 
“The Constitutional Review” 
$1.60 net; by mail $1.68 
Is the President dependent upon Congress 
for his authority, or may he, in many im- 


portant matters, act upon his own initia- 
tive, and independently of that body? 


Modern Political Tendencies 
By Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Ex- 
Senator from Ohio 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 


Present tendencies in politics and govern- 
ment and the effect of the war theron; 
their relation to the past, and the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 


The ABC of the Federal Reserve System 


By Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Pro- 

fessor of Economics in Princeton 

Universit 

Third Edition, Revised 

$1.50 net; by mail $1.58 

Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, says in 
his preface to this book that it contains 
“all that is required to give the reader an 
understanding of the fundamentals of the 
new regime of American banking.” 


Heredity and Environment in the 
Development of Men 
By Edwin Grant Conklin, Professor 
of Biology in Princeton University 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Illustrated $2 net; by mail $2.10 
There is no subject of more importance 
than the knowledge of and the control 
over heredity and the development of 
men. Nor are there many subjects more 
interesting. Professor Conklin does not 
talk to the scientific gallery over the 
heads of his audience. 


— 


Recent Publications 


A Book of Princeton Verse II. 


Preface by Henry van Dyke 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.58 
Poems by the younger generation of 
Princeton men which will not suffer by 
comparison with any of the best collec- 
tions of modern verse. 


The Quest of the Ballad 
By W. Roy Mackenzie, Professor of 
English in Washington University 
Illustrated $2 net; by mail $2.10 
A fascinating tale of ballad hunting in 
Nova Scotia. Experiences with the singers 
and transcripts of their songs. 


Socialism and American Ideals 
By William Starr Myers, Professor of 
Politics in Princeton University 
$1 net; by mail $1.06 
A comparison of the two and a discus- 
sion of their compatability. 
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By Edward S. Corwin, Professor of 
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“either—or,” or a “but if.” We felt seized on both sides 
by the two hands of his fierce and decisive moral energy. 
It was an arousing challenge and reminder to such moral 
healthy-mindedness as might be in us. His mind’s constant 
grip of guiding principle on every subject was its most 
masculine and admirable trait. 

The complete and fully documented biography of Mr. 
Roosevelt is of course still to come. All the books in our 
present list have points of special value, not least the let- 
ters to his children, in which there is both wisdom and 
charm. Mr. Lewis’s biography is the most substantial and 
comprehensive, especially for the political reader and in its 
account of the episode of the Progressive Party and the 
events of the year 1912 in which the author was himself 
an actor, closely associated with the foremost actor. Mr. 
Thayer has also to record conversations of marked interest. 
All the books, and not least Mr. Hagedorn’s Boys’ Life 
and Mr. Morgan’s account of “The Boy and the Man,” 
are well stocked with heroic anecdote. Here was a boy’s 
man if ever there was one and these two authors have seen 
and seized the inspiring opportunity. All these Lives paint 
a living picture; few figures in history assist the biographer 
to do that like Theodore Roosevelt. 

Dickinson MI ter. 


Idealism and the Modern Age 


Idealism and the Modern Age, by George Plimpton 
Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor.of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


ROFESSOR ADAMS has written a book of out- 
standing interest and merit. It is an admirable ex- 
ample of not the least important kind of service which 
philosophy can render at a time when civilization is very 
obviously in a state of transition, when old economic and 
international structures are giving way to a new order 
which is still fluid and experimental, the plaything of rival 
theories and warring ambitions. Professor Adams offers 
no program or policy. Still less does he advertise a panacea 
for all our troubles. But he does what is, in the end, more 
valuable because more fundamental: he puts to us a pro- 
blem of orientation and values. Whither are the spiritual 
forces heading us which underlie the established economic 
and political fabric? What is the value of the ends which, 
caught as we are in that fabric, we are pursuing? ‘The 
forces of applied science, industrialism, democracy, which 
together with a naturalistic and biological outlook deter- 
mine the pattern on which men’s minds are molded—can 
these supply the guidance of fundamental values to our 
groping efforts at social reconstruction? In asking these 
questions, Professor Adams holds up the mirror to the 
spirit of our age, inviting it to that effort after self-know- 
ledge which is the beginning of wisdom, and without which 
there can be no effective self-judgment or reform. 
Throughout his book Professor Adams pursues a single 
theme which he elaborates with a wealth, not only of learn- 
ing, but of insight, against an ample background of the 
history of religion, philosophy, and culture. This theme 
is that the battle of argument which is raging around the 
philosophical movement known as “Idealism,” reflects the 
conflict, throughout the whole structure of modern civiliza- 
tion, of two spiritual attitudes. One of these, the idealistic, 
represents our inheritance from Platonism and Christian- 
ity. The other strikes the characteristically modern note 
of which Bacon made himself the herald when he declared 
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that knowledge is power and that it is to be sought by or. 
ganized effort for the improvement of man’s estate. Thy 
one of the chief apostles of the “Baconian Idea” in this 
country, Professor R. B. Perry, has laid it down as “th. 
axiom of modern civilization” that “the control of nature 
through the advancement of knowledge is the instrument 
of progress and the chief ground of hope.” In this cop. 
text we hear much of the solidarity of mankind in th 
enterprise of life, of confidence in human power, of the 
collective endeavor to control nature through knowledge 
of her laws and, having thus mastered the means, impose 
on her our ends, remolding her nearer to our hearty 
desire. This is the gospel of applied science charged with 
philanthropic enthusiasm. It infuses into the crude bio. 
logical struggle for life the moral zeal of the struggle for 
a good life. It finds voice in the meliorism of William 
James, generously protesting that the only problem of eyil 
is how to do away with it. It links the instrumentalism 
of John Dewey, who bids us experiment and take thought 
that we may better ourselves, with Bertrand Russell’s bold 
claim that “many of the evils from which we suffer ar 
wholly unnecessary and that they could be abolished by 4 
united effort within a few years.” In its inspired momenty 
this faith becomes a veritable religion of humanity. Short 
indeed is the step from biology to the self-glorification of 
mankind. At one moment we are shown the human species 
precariously struggling with an inhuman environment: at 
the next, with surging emotion, we see it as the incarnation 
of the only moral, nay divine, force in the world. 

It is this spirit which animates all the diverse con- 
temporary attacks on idealism. Listen to its critica 
“Tdealism is not at heart sympathetic with the democratic 
conception of civilization . . . the ideal which this phil- 
osophy glorifies is not the gradual amelioration of life 
through the human conquest of nature, but rather the 
perfection that was from the beginning and is forever- 
more.” It is the philosophy of quitters, says one. It justi- 
fies our taking moral holidays, says another. It is a symp- 
tom of fatigue, a gospel of resignation, chimes in a third. 
It is the comfortable creed of parasitic professors, adds a 
fourth. It is romantic, it is mystic, it is unscientific, it is 
unprogressive—in short, it is everything that the truly 
modern man detests. Its social philosophy is accused of 
glorifying the status quo and defending vested interests on 
the plea that whatever is, is rational and, therefore, right 
It is suspected of indifference to social reform, to the se 
curing of better justice and happiness for the mass of 
humble men. But at bottom all criticisms spring from the 
single fact that the religion of human power and self-suf- 
ficingness is challenged in idealism by the religion which 
reminds us that our strength is weakness, and that true 
strength lies in self-surrender to values which are not of 
merely human making. 

Professor Adams sets himself to meet the indictment of 
idealism all along the line. Idealism for him holds fast 
to the very truth which is needed to correct the shortcon- 
ings and failures of the Baconian ideal in theory and prac 
tice. He contrasts the two attitudes in order to show that 
they are antagonistic only when either is taken as complete 
in itself to the exclusion of the other. In truth they are 
complementary. We need them both. Above all, for a0 
age which has pinned its faith to the Baconian gospel of 
self-help, a return to the idealistic theory of objective 
values is the one thing needful. Without it, the “wil! 
power” will continue to defeat the aspirations of comm 
people throughout the world, and there will be no end 
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The Only Complete History of the American Stage 
A More Facinating Story Has Never Been Told 


A’ HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE IN AMERICA 


From Its Beginnings to the Present Time. 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


For Nineteen Years Editor of “The Theatre Magazine,” Author of “‘Training for the Stage,” etc. 


190 illustrations, Photogravure Frontispieces and 188 doubletone illustrations from rare engravings, playbills, and 
photographs, many lent specially from private collections for reproduction in this. work. 


Two Octavo Vols. over 700 pages. Printed in Caslon Type on handsome paper and bound in library style, gilt 


Boxed, $10.00 net, Postage Extra 


Until now no attempt has been made to produce a work embracing the entire field of American Theatrical activity. 
Previous stage histories have treated only of certain localities or of limited periods. 

This important work of over 700 pages presents a continuous narrative, following as closely as possible the chrono- 
logical order, showing how the drama*first took root in North America, how the players, though regarded as little better 
than social outcasts, slowly overcame puritanica] intolerance, and a chain of theatres was gradually built first along the 
Atlantic seaboard and then through the great though sparsely settled west, the courageous enterprising thespians pressed 


back, gilt top, uncut edges. 


their way through the still virgin dessert and finally reached the Pacific ocean. 


actresses pass in stately procession across the stage. 


A vast amount of data and new information regarding the growth of the theatre in America is given. 


A brilliant company of great actors and 


The drama in 


this country has been traced further back than in any other work. There are also interesting descriptions of the manners 
and customs of early American audiences, accounts of the plays that delighted our forefathers, and sketches, anecdotes, 


and critical comments on the more notable players. 





THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Harotp Donatpson Esertern, Appor MoCiure 
and Epwarp StTratron HoLitoway 


7 plates in color, 283 in doubletone and a chart. Quarto. Dec- 
orated cloth, in a box, $7.50 net 
The splendid illustrations are a vital part of the book, a 
book which is the first of its kind to formulate a definite body 
of decorative principles that are applicable under any condi- 
tions and which forms an indispensable guide to the progress- 
ive artist, craftsman, and householder. 


SEEING PENNSYLVANIA 
By Joun T. Farts 112 illustrations. 2 maps. $5.00 net 


A fascinating guide to the wonderful scenic features of 
Pennsylvania, many of which have been overlooked because 
they are off the beaten track of travel;—with much historical 
lore and interesting information. 


Fiction Out of the Ordinary 


YELLOWLEAF. By Sacha Gregory. An artistic novel of 
London social life by a wellknown author, writing under a 
nom-de-plume. $1.50 net. 


PETER THE Bi.AZEN. By George F. Worts. A powerful 
novel of China. Picturesque, thrilling, and absorbing, $1.50 
net. 


THE SEARCH. By Grace Livingston Hill (Lutz). A fine 
story of victory, physical and spiritual; a delicious love 
story. $1.50 net. 


STATION X. By G. McLeod Winsor. An interplanetary 
drama; hair-raising and intense. A prophetic “wireless 
story.” $1.50 net. 


OSCAR MONTAGUE, PARANOIC. By Dr. George L. Walton, 
author of the famous “Why Worry.” A remarkable story 
in which the hero is the victim of a typical American error 
of mental hygiene. $1.50 net. 


BUILDING THE PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By Epwin L. Sasin 22 illustrations. $2.00 net 


From old narratives, official and government reports, and 
from a few survivors, the author has constructed a striking 
historical story oi this epochal achievement of American 
genius. 


THE TRUE LAFAYETTE By Grorce Morcan 
24 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net 


This is the true story of a man who won fame at the age 
of nineteen, added to it through nearly fifty years, and still 
leads the hosts of freedom toward democracy. It is the first 
authoritative work eovering the whole of his career in detail. 


VERSE FOR PATRIOTS. Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and 
Clara L. Rhodes. A splendid collection of the finest verse 
inspired by the war; the deathless poems of past times, 
and the national songs of the Allies. 6 Illustrations. Limp 
decorated cloth. $1.50 net. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES. By J. C. Elsom and 
Blanche M. Trilling. A very complete collection of games, 
dances and stunts for both in and outdoors. Will furnish 
amusement for any group of people, old or young. 45 illu- 
strations. $1.75 net. 


THE AMAZING CITY. By J. F. Macdonald. The life, the 
personages, and the atmosphere of “the amazing city,” as 
the Parisan of Paris knows them, are vividly pictured in 
this remarkable book, $2.50 net. 


THE GEISHA GIRL. By T. Fujimoto. The history and 
social significance of “‘the geisha girl,” is delightfully told 
in these pages. 62 Rare and beautiful illstrations by native 
artists. Price $3.00 net. 


THE WHOLE ARMOR CF MAN. By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. All 
the scientific aids and knowledge about disease, hygiene, 
child welfare, food supply, control of alcohol and its sister 
abuse, the social evil, are -re set forth. Dr. Saleeby, has 
given these problems life-long study and seeks to check the 
dangers following in the wake of the war. His suggested 
reforms should receive serious thought by every man and 
woman, 
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to what’ President Wilson has taught us to call “meta- 
physical tragedies.” Only idealism can supply the right 
spirit. and orientation for social reform. Granted that 
knowledge is power, how have we used that power? The 
existing industrial system, a monument to human control 
over nature, shows how we have used it, yes, and abused 
it. Slums, child-labor, the prostitution of underpaid 
women, industrial diseases and the ceaseless toll of work- 
ers’ lives are the price we have paid and are paying for 
the improvement of (other) men’s estate. Are not our 
conceptions of fundamental values here at fault? What is, 
or is to be, our standard? Are we to look for it back 
among instincts and interests warring with each other, 
setting man against man, class against class, nation against 
nation? Or are we to look for it, outside of ourselves, 
to “objective structures” through participation in which 
our self-seeking is made over into unselfish cooperation, 
and the power of knowledge directed to the common good ? 
With this problem Professor Adams deals in the spirit 
of St. Augustine’s Uti non frui bonis terrenis, frui non 
uti deo. He traces throughout the ideals of modern civil- 
ization, and their reflection in philosophical theory, the 
contrast of the modern attitude—utilitarian; melioristic; 
idolizing initiative and power; bent in economics and pol- 
itics upon releasing desires without disciplining or guiding 
them—with the Platonic-Christian attitude of contempla- 
tion, possession, fruition, participation in an objective order 
embodying autonomous values. The modern attitude 
posits a fundamental antagonism between man and the 
world. The world can offer him nothing to enrich his 
life, nothing to which he can devote or surrender himself, 
nothing into which he can throw his whole being and be 
at rest. He is divided and isolated from the world. The 
Platonic attitude, like the Christian, offers to his deepest 
insight a scheme of things inviting him to identify him- 
self with it and, going out of himself, to find there the 
realities which will fill his life with enduring value. The 
economic rationalism, the scientific intellectualism, the 
ethical individualism of the present age are disintegrating 
forces which leave our loyalties without guidance, because 
they give us no autonomous values to enjoy and live for. 
This is the line of thought which Professor Adams de- 
velops first through an illuminating chapter on Democracy 
and the Modern Economic Order, and next through chap- 
ters on The Religious Tradition and on Platonism and 
Christianity. Then follow chapters contrasting The 
Mind’s Isolation with The Mind’s Participation in Real- 
ity, in which Professor Adams settles accounts with the 
Berkeleyan “subjectivism” of which idealism is still com- 
monly hid to be guilty. A chapter on The Autonomy of 
Values prepares the ground for a searching examination 
of modern theories of Knowledge and Behavior, Mind and 
Body. Finally, in two chapters on The Self and the Com- 
munity and on The Interpretation of Religion, the threads 
of the argument are drawn together to the conclusion: “At 
the heart of our modern ideals, awaiting clarification and 
articulation, is something in addition to creative intel- 
ligence, something akin to participation in what Plato. en- 
visaged as the idea of the Good, and what Christianity 
apprehended as the universal historical community.” 
The key note of the whole book is in this passage: 
Our problem—the common problem of all who 
may face the future with hope rather than despair 
—is simply the problem as to whether man’s life 
and his mind may still be thought of as participat- 
ing in objective, significant structures, or whether 
life and mind are but the expression and prolonga- 
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tion of interests. This is the radical question {o; 
any theory of value, and for any theory of conscioys. 
ness. It is the theoretical form of that question 
which statesmen and public opinion will sometime. 
be called upon resolutely to face. When the time 
comes to decide what the world order of the {,. 
ture is to be, shall we go back to those structures 
and habits of thought which rest upon the mainte. 
nance and the balance of interests, or shall we go 
forward to a world in which interests are worth 
conserving, not because they happen to be our inter. 
ests, but because they participate in an objective and 

a sharable good? We know now as never before 

what the modern world means. Shall we go back 

to naturalism and conflict, or forward to idealism 
and cooperation? 

Die Weltgeschichte, it has been said, ist das Welt. 
richt. The Idealism of Professor Adams clearly wil! 
longer be content merely to register the verdict of histoy 
it will help to make history. In this lies its novelty, jx 
importance, and its inspiration. 





R. F. A. Hoernte. 


The New Map of Asia 


The New Map of Asia (1900-19109), by Herbert Adam 
Gibbons. New York: The Century Co. 


R. Lamont has related that he was present when th 
messenger came in and whispered to Clemencea 

that the Germans would sign the peace; and he says thy 
presently, when the cannon were booming this news to thx 
world, the aged premier turned to his colleagues and said 
“Gentlemen, this is what I have been waiting 48 yearst 
hear.” To Mr. Lamont the words apparently express 
the general feeling of relief and of hopefulness, of reli¢ 
that the war was finished, of hopefulness that brighter day 
were coming. But if any such feeling pervaded the Ha 
of Mirrors on June 28th, when the Germans signed t 
treaty, one alert spectator at least failed to note the fa 
“The ceremony,” says Mr. Herbert Adams Gibbo 
“thrilled neither participants nor spectators. Cannon 
booming to announce the end of the war and the birth « 
the League of Nations. But the war was not ended. 
League of Nations was not born. The signers knew thi 
the document over which they bent was not the chart of 
durable world peace. That is why they were indifferest 
Their apathy was communicated to us who looked on.” 
Mr. Gibbons ascribes the “futility of the Treaty 
Versailles” to three causes. “It creates a league of nation 
the possibility of the existence of which is taken away 
the stipulations of the rest of the treaty. It attempts 
settle a few of the moot questions in Europe and elsewhe 
by the application of force. ... . The treaty is sile 
altogether concerning questions that have been for 
than a century as disturbing factors in provoking wo 
wars as were Prussian militarism and the -aspirations 
Germany.” It is with these latter questions that ! 
Gibbons’s book deals; questions raised by what is call 
modern imperialism—the establishment by European stat 
of political power in Asia for the purpose, or at all ever 
with the result, of exploiting for their own benefit ¢ 
economic resources of those countries. Mr. Gibbons we 
not maintain that he is thoroughly grounded in the hist 
of all the countries with which he is concerned—few 
are. But he has read widely in the recent literature, / 
ticularly the polemical literature, of the special questi 
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LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY 


By ERIC VON LUDENDORFF 


Frankly admits many of the charges that have been made 
against Germany. It sets forth in detail one thing after 
another which the world has suspected but not known: lays 
bare officially the inside facts. No book that the war has 

uced, or probably will produce, throws such a clear light 
on its conduct, and the final outcome. And in addition it 
is @ Teport of the various campaigns by the man actually in 
supreme command of the German armies. Two volumes, 
many maps and illustrations. $7.50 net 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR 
MANAGEMENT 


By NEIL M. CLARK 


“T have tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, 
“the more important relations between employers and em- 
ployees with an appraisement of methods proved successful 
in harmonizing them." As the editor of System, a magazine 
devoted to the problems of management, Mr. Clark has been 
in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the 
realization of happier relation between capital and labor. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 


OPEN GATES TO RUSSIA 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


A challenge to American indifference to what lies behind 
the veil of secrecy in Russia and the Near-East. Mr. Davis 
speaks with the authority of long and intimate contact and 
knowledge. $3.00 


HOW ANIMALS TALK 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A great American naturalist t Ils the results of his research 
into the means by which animals communicate with each 
other. Animal lovers of all ages will find it a delightfrl 
volume. Tustrated. $3.00 


THE GREAT DESIRE 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


“A book which take it all in all, I do not know the like of 
for literary novelty and constancy to a high ideal,” writes 
William Dean Howells in the New York Times. An Ameri- 
can novel of rare quality and interest. $1.75 


FROM THE LIFE 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 

Here are nine Americans—an author, an actress, a politician, 
a moving-picture star, a promotor, and so on—each done 
“from the life.” Mr. O’Higgins sketches in background and 
environment, and then centers interest on the one great 
moment of each career. For fiction that so convinces of its 
reality, one must go back to Defoe. 

.Hlustrated.. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE PROMISE OF ALICE 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Eternal youth and its eternal struggle of jove and duty is 
the theme of this new novel—a romance of an old fashioned 
girl in a New England town. Iilustrated. $1.40 


THE BROKEN SOLDIER AND THE 
MAID OF FRANCE 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. Van Dyke has written around the myth that Joan of 
Are appeared to French soldiers on the battlefield, a tale 
of rare spiritual quality. It is illustrated with pictures in 
color by F. P. Schoonover. $1.25 

; Smaller Edition, 60c. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


By F. URSULA PAYNE 


This book contains six plays and pageants on patriotic sub- 
jects all of which are written in verse which makes them 
easy to learn, and every facility has been used to simplify 
their production. With proper care and attention any ane 
of these plays may be prepared by a school in three weeks. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 
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IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By GEORGE CREEL 


The former head of our Bureau of Public Information has 
here set forth in billiant, trenchant fashion the story of 
Ireland’s long struggle for home rule. $2.00 


YANKEE INGENUITY IN THE WAR 
By FRANK P. STOCKBRIDGE 


From the tank to the latest discovery in surgery, 
teresting book covers the amazing contributions 
American inventiveness toward winning the war. 

iIMustrated, $2.00 


THE DOUGHBOYS’ RELIGION 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY and HARVEY 


this in- 
made by 


O’HIGGINS 
This brief, vital, inspiring little book contains essays that 
will be of interest to everybody. The chapter headings are 


Doughboy’s Religion,” “The Junker Faith,” ‘‘Horses’ 


“The 
and “A League of Understanding 


Rights for Women” 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 
THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS 
STAGE DOOR 
By DAVID BELASCO 
In this book—a delightful combination of criticism, bio- 
graphy, and reminiscence—the American master of the art 


of the theatre invites the public behind the scenes. How he 
has built his plays, selected his actors and completed nis 
productions is a fascinating story. litustrated, $2.50 


PERCOLATOR PAPERS 
By ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


Essays grave and gay, whimsical and serious, written 
sO modern an approach, and such varied angles tha‘ 
collection has one for your every mood. “An American 
Elia,” says one critic. $1.75 


THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
By DON C. SEITZ 


America has produced no more interesting figure than the 
great humorist, Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Bowne), 
the printer’s boy from a Maine country town, who made 
the whole nation laugh at his droll wit, and on the eve of 
his early death conquered fashionable London. This first 
biography is so complete and authoritative that it may 
stand as the permanent record of his life and work. 9.00 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 
By MARK TWAIN 


From the first time when, as a boy, he read of the story 
of the Maid of Orleans. Mark Twain worshipped Joan of Arc 
as the great figure of history. as a noble ideal. And wher 
she was cannonized by the Church, he poured out in the 
loftiest, most beautiful prose that ever came from his magi: 
pen his worship and adoration. This beautiful story and 
tribute has now been put into a format worthy of its rare 
uality. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth. Iliustrated In color by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE STORY HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By JOHN BONNER 


Mr. Bonner tells the story of France from the Third Republic 
down to the signing of the armistice—tells it with an em- 
phasis on the hurhan interest that makes of the usual dry 
chronicle of events a living narrative with the fascination 
of well-written fiction. 

Several hundred illustrations. $1.75 


THE TRIUMPH OF IDEALS 
By WOODROW WILSON 


Beginning with his speech at Mechanics Hall, Boston, at 
the time of his return from Europe, this collection includes 
all the President's messages delivered here and abroad up 
to the time of going to press. It is the fifth volume in the 
series of his public and official utterances since our entrance 
into the war. 16mo, $1.00 
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involved; and above all—and this gives his book peculiar 
value—he has had unusual opportunities of meeting and 
conversing with the members of “the Japanese, Chinese, 
Siamese, Persian, Russian, British, Palestinian, Zionist, 
Syrian, Armenian, Georgian, Korean, and Hellenic dele- 
gations.” ‘The book deals chiefly with the fate of India, 





Persia, Siam, and China at the hands of European states — 


during the last quarter century, but it also includes chap- 
ters on the Ottoman Empire, Palestine and the Zionist 
movement, the Philippines, and the imperialist activities 
of Japan. Manifestly, the range of subjects is too wide to 
permit of any one being treated profoundly; but there is 
perhaps no book in English which presents more effectively 
for the average intelligent reader the essential facts of the 
European penetration of Asia in recent years. 

Since Marco Polo informed Europeans that the people 
of India and China possessed “all the great treasures of 
the world” but were “no soldiers at all,” the dealings of 
Europe with Asia makes a sorry tale. It is a story of 
exploitation of the weak by the strong; and if in the last 
half century the exploitation has been somewhat more 
humane in character, it has become more general and more 
generally practiced. The story is well known, but Mr. 
Gibbons tells it in a new way. He gives it to us with 
bald truthfulness, without equivocation or extenuation, and 
with the emphasis—the bias if you will—of one whose 
sympathies are frankly with the exploited. But he does 
more than this: writing in the light of the great war, he 
tells the story chiefly to make his readers ask and answer 
this question: by what right have European states gained 
control of Asiatic peoples, and by what right do they con- 
tinue to impose their will upon them? This question he 
does not hesitate to answer. 

When we examine analytically and weigh dis- 
passionately arguments advanced for the maintenance 
of European eminent domain, we realize that they are 
based upon principles we have proscribed. They are 
the principles of Prussian militarists and of the Ger- 
man imperial government. For European eminent 
domain is the doctrine of the Uebermensch put into 
practice. Races, believing in their superivrity, im- 
posed by force their rule and Kultur upon inferior 
races. European eminent domain has no justification, 
unless one believes either (a) that our particular idea 
of civilization is so essential to the world’s happiness 
and well-being that it must be built up and spread and 
maintained by force; or (b) that “superior races” have 
the right to exploit, or at least to direct the destinies 
of “inferior races”; or (c) that the bestowal of ma- 
terial blessings upon people is adequate compensation 
for denying them the right of governing themselves. 
Before the war most of us could assent without much 

difficulty to one or all of these “justifications.” But during 
the war we passionately renounced, or our rulers did for 
us, the whole philosophy upon which these justifications 
rest; and it is the merit of Mr. Gibbons to insist that if 
this sauce is no longer good for the gander it should no 
longer be fed to the goose. Either the supposed “principle” 
for which we fought the war (the principle of the right of 
all peoples, weak as well as strong, to determine their own 
destiny) is a mere form of words, or else the European 
states have no better title to their Asiatic possessions than 
Germany had to Belgium. “A dilemma confronted the 
peace makers at Paris: their formula had to be either the 
reestablishment of the status quo ante bellum, or a world- 
wide territorial and political readjustment... . . The 
challenge to European eminent domain (in Asia) is the 
inevitable result of attempting to change the status quo in 
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Mr. Wilson may not be aware that in making peace the 
Allies renounced the principles upon which they Professed 
to fight the war; but the people of Asia cannot miss so oh. 
vious a fact. The attitude of these people was well ey. 
pressed by a prominent Chinaman in an interview with 
Mr. Gibbons shortly after the United States entered th. 
war. 

I am collecting carefully the comments in Great 
Britain and France on the proposals of Germany to 
the Pope concerning Belgium. The arguments oj 
British and French statesmen and publicists are logical 
and just. Belgium has a right to the restoration o{ 
her entire and unrestricted independence. The pre- 
tensions of Germany to a special economic position in 
Antwerp are preposterous. Geographical propinquity 
and economic necessity are no longer acceptable ar- 
guments for violating the inherent rights of a nation 
to her own sovereignty. We Chinese believe in Pres- 
ident Wilson. We are encouraged by the speech of 
Mr. Asquith, who has said that the new era the Peace 
Conference will initiate is one in which the nations of 
the world, banded together in a league, are going to 
insist &pon each nation being master of its own desti- 
nies, when historic wrongs will be righted, and when 
great powers who, by sheer military superiority, by 
bullying or by fraud, have taken another’s property, 
will be compelled to disgorge. At the Peace Con- 
ference we shall confront Japan, Great Britain, and 
other European nations with the deadly parallel. No 
special pleading, no sophistry, will be able to turn aside 
our just demands. We have our Antwerps in the 
hands of the foreigner. The title to them is no better 
than Germany’s title to the great Belgian seaport. 
The Chinese have the reputation of saying what they 

mean, and of doing what they promise. It is a distinc 
weakness in dealing with governments so long habituated 
to a Machiavellian tradition. Cart Becker. 


President Masaryk on the 
Russian Spirit 


The Spirit of Russia, by Thomas Garrigue Masaryh. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


UMILITY is the mood that best becomes a west fill 

erner who undertakes to appraise this monument of 
Slavic erudition and endurance. President Masaryk, like 
many another student of modern literature, had divined is 
Dostoevski the true key to the spirit of Russia. One wht 
knows Dostoevski, even superficially, knows that Russiat 
life and philosophy and religion can not straightway be ass | 
milated to occidental terms. Russia is unique and strang 
But one who knows no more than this is without guarantt 
against the error of taking any conception of Russia it 
authentic so long as it is unique and strange. Recall tht 
disquieting Tartar, subhuman Russia of pre-war, pan-Ge 
man political philosophy and the amazing Holy Rus 
myths circulated early in the war by Allied apologists i 
the Tsardom. Dostoevski can be used as a true key onl 
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Edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 
Illustrated with “picture letters.” $2.00 





Business Managing an Army 


The Army Behind the Army 


The confidental records of every branch of the War Department were thrown open to Mr. Powell. 
This is the incredible story of how American brains and ingenuity worked behind the men in 


the trenches. Illustrated. 


Joy in the Morning 
By Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews 


A story which is written 
in that fine vein for which 
Mrs. Andrews is famous 
throughout America. : 
$1.75 


In Morocco 








The 
Valley of Vision 


by 
Henry 
van Dyke 


“A book for the dreamer, the 
thinker, for the reader who de- 
lights in observing the spirit of 
life in its best manifestations.” 
—Bookman. Illustrated. $1.50 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 


Letters to 
His Children 


Roosevelt said: “‘] would rather have 
this book published than anything that 
has been written about me.” 

*““What a father, what lucky children to 
have such a father. What fun in store 
for other fathers and mothers and boys 


and girls who read this book.’’"—N. Y. 
Sun. 


Your affectionate father 


She Syra.t- 


Aha 


cham FY frorg (EA £, demeyZ6s) 
‘Sor fe Ba Grunt hig/ 


A characteristic “picture létter’ 


By E. Alexander Powell 


$4.00 


Dust and Light 
By John Hall Wheelock 
“The most important 
book of poems this au- 
tumn,” says William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite in the 
Transcript. $1.60 


My Italian Year 











By Joseph M. Collins 








By Edith Wharton 











Mrs. Wharton visited Morocco at the in- 
vitation of the Governor-General. Here is 
a lively picture of what she found in that 
extraordinary and entertaining country. 


Illustrated. $3.50 


War in the Garden of Eden 
By Kermit Roosevelt 


With the same vigorous observation—with 
that characteristic vividness and swiftness of 
action that made his father’s books of ad- 
venture and travel an incomparable delight, 
Capt. Roosevelt has written a book of cam- 
paign reminiscences that will stand among 
the most distinguished and entertaining 
soldier records of the war. $1.60 


A significant book of Italy today—her 
people, her traditions, her tendencies—writ- 
ten in a delightful style that makes it deeply 
entertaining and with a power that leaves 
lasting impressions. $2.50 


Law and the Family 
By Robert Grant Judge: Probate Court, Boston 


How has the war affected marital relations? 
Is it “up to” the husband to exert himself 
to hold his wife's affections or lose her? 
Why do French womne make better wives 
than their American sisters? | These are 
some of the questions asked and answered 
in this new and timely book by the Judge 
of the Probate Court in Boston. $1.50 


G) Charles Scribner’s Sons ‘ss @ 
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if he is understood, if he is studied in his setting of all 
Russian life and thought. So much other critics besides 
Masaryk had perceived. Masaryk alone has exhibited the 
energy to bring together, in these two densely compacted 
volumes, the material adequate to the need. Master it, and 
you are prepared to go with him to his interpretation of 
Dostoevski. Unhappily, that interpretation is not yet ac- 
cessible. One does not escape some pangs of discontent ; so 
much hard work to do—for reading Masaryk is hard 
work—and possession of the ripe fruit put off until quieter 
times come upon Central Europe. Still Masaryk’s material 
helps to explain many things besides Dostoevski. 

Inevitably President Masaryk’s apparatus includes a suc- 
cinct history of Russia, from the remotest times. The net 
effect of this survey is to dispel the illusion that pre-civilized 
Russia differed widely in organization and habit of mind 
from the pre-civilized state of the western nations. There 
is no case for the theory of racial difference defined from 
the beginning. Russia was belated in falling under the in- 
fluence of Mediterranean civilization, and when she did 
ultimately fall under that influence, it was through Byzan- 
tium, instead of through Rome, a fact to which Masaryk 
ascribes great importance. 

For while in Russia political development pursued a 
course more or less parallel with that of the western states, 
there was throughout a subtle difference. In Russia as in 
the west the central power was established only after a long 
struggle with the recalcitrant chieftains and locally organ- 
ized groups. In Russia, too, there was a long struggle be- 
tween church and state, ending in a modified scheme of 
secular supremacy. But the western states derived through 
Rome the conceptions and habits of thought of Stoic legal- 
ism. This legalism furnished a common ground in even the 
bitterest political controversies. To this day the spirit of 
Roman law, as wrought over by eighteenth-century liberal- 
ism, serves as a common basis in the quarrel between the 
dominant radical and dominant conservative parties. Robert 
Smillie builds upon the same fundamentals as Lord Curzon; 
Mr. Lewis upon the same fundamentals as Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer. Russia received no such legacy through Byz- 
antium. One might almost say that she had limited herself 
to the reception of Plato not wholly victorious over the 
Sophists and of Christianity not yet legalized and fortified 
by rigid dogma against loose heresy. Hence the conflict of 
ideas and ideals in Russia has always assumed a more violent 
character, ending as a rule in exhaustion instead of in com- 
promise. Russian life is accordingly the more real, more 
vivid, and the less orderly. There is the more about Rus- 
sian political and intellectual movements to fire the imagina- 
tion, but also to plunge it into a torpor of despair. 

But of course Russian history, developing parallel to that 
of the west, did not escape western influence. The absolute 
monarchy came from the west with Peter; western liberal- 
ism gained lodgment in the time of Catherine; the reaction 
after the French Revolution made itself heavily felt in 
Russia ; the social revolutionary movement in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century made progress in Russia parallel 
with its progress elsewhere. But always there was the 
characteristic of sharper outlines, of greater color contrasts, 
than in the west. 

Western philosophy, too, penetrated into Russia, usually 
to shine with a curiously refracted light. To account for 


what happened in Russian philosophy, Masaryk finds it nec- 
essary to engage in a summary of recent European philo- 
sophy, especially in its relation to the philosophy of history 
and religion, the relation obviously most significant for the 
purpose in hand. This part of Masaryk’s study is worth 
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examining, since it offers an opportunity for estimating 
Masaryk’s own quality of mind. 

What Masaryk has to say of Hume and Kant, of F ichte, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, of Comte and Spencer js 
all true enough, and properly documented ; yet you read jt 
with an odd sense of old friends redefined by unessentia| 
and hardly noticeable characteristics. What these men con- 
tributed to the matter and method of pure philosophy, how 
they added to the solid old structure for which the Greeks 
laid the foundations so well, is not an inquiry that greatly 
interests Masaryk. Every philosopher is animated partly 
by sheer curiosity, partly by the unconscious desire to vyal- 
idate personal or class or party preferences. Or, more cor- 
rectly, he is part philosopher, part propagandist. Now, 
Masaryk is interested primarily, if not exclusively, in the 
propaganda. Are we justified in assuming, then, that the 
same thing is true of his analysis of the Russians? Probab- 
ly, for nowhere else is the philosopher’s propaganda so near 
the essence of him, nor so intimately related to action. For 
in no other country in recent times has “The Revolution” 
been for so long a prominent premise of all political and 
social thinking. Through half a century or more it has 
been practicable to classify Russian thinkers simply as revo- 
lutionists or counter-revolutionists. 

Of course that would be one of the oversimplifications 
that hamper progress in understanding. No one will con- 
tent himself with it after reading Masaryk’s book, the bulk 
of which, after the historical and philosophical summaries, 
is devoted to a minute analysis of the different types of 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary doctrines, to the 
rise and fall of revolutionary movements; to the character 
and mental make up of the leaders. While the account 
ends before the outbreak of the revolution, it illuminates, as 
no other work available to English readers, the interplay of 
forces the resultant of which, coming upon us out of the 
blue of our ignorance, has astonished and shocked us. It is 
a fair surmise that Masaryk has been neither shocked nor 
astonished by anything that has happened in Russia. One 
who had studied so deeply must have foreseen what was 
coming, and must now foresee as we westerners, with our 
minds tempered by Roman-liberal legalism cannot foresee, 
what is likely to be the final outcome, if anything Russian 
can ever be so unreal as to be final. 

In writing his book, Masaryk was dominated by the 
traditions of scholarship which prevail east of the Rhine, 
where, before the war, anything that was soundly thought 
out and materially contributive to knowledge had to be 
read, no matter whether it was dull or bright, forbidding 
or of seductive charm. He was under no obligation to 
entertain and please, nor did he choose to throw pleasure 
and entertainment in for good measure. One surmises that 
he set methodically about the examination of each particular 
writer, taking notes as he proceeded, partly of the nature 
of summaries, partly recording his own reflections, then 
arranged them, or had them arranged, in as logical an order 
as was practicable and called them a chapter. That is not 
playing fair with the general reader, who would find greater 
pleasure and profit in an elaboration of the essence of al! 
these notes, which could be made to convey twice as much 
in half the space. But for the student who is handling any 
subject in Russian politics or literature, the book is a mint 
of all the rich metals. One of the most indefatigable and 
intelligent men living has been taking notes for years, cover- 
ing your very field, and offers them to you for your free ust. 
That is the kind of unselfish service for which there is 0 
adequate price. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 
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Selected from 
STOKES’ Fall List 


THEODORE MAYNARD’S POEMS 


Introducing to American readers the work of a 
new English poet, of which the N. Y. Tribune 
says, “There is a captivating singing quality in his 
work, a rich, throbbing tunefulmess . . . Moments 
of rare loveliness." This collection represents the 
author’s own selection of such of his published verse 
as he wishes included in a permanent edition. It 
contains the poems published in England in three 
separate volumes. 


OLD DAYS IN BOHEMIAN LONDON 
By MRS. CLEMENT SCOTT 


Gay, sparkling reminiscences of those old Bohe- 
mian da before the Stage had entered Society, 
written by the widow of that powerful dramatic 
critic—well-liked and well-feared—Clement Scott. 
Mrs. Scott writes vividly and unconventionally of 
such men and women as Henry Irving, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Ellen Terry, Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Sarah Bernhardt, and a host of others. 
Fully Mlustrated. 


LO, AND BEHOLD YE! 
By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


“If your mind is a rover in fairy fields, if your 
heart chuckles gayly at tales that bring a smile 
and a tear at the same time,” says Fanny Butcher 
in the Chicago Tribune, “you will like ‘Lo, and 
Behold Ye!" Another group of those wholly de- 
lightful Irish folk tales that have made for their 
author a permanently green place in the hearts of 


all of us who know his work.” Illustrated. 


THE LIMITS OF 
STATE INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 
By HUNTLY CARTER 


The views of forty-one representative English 
men and women, including business men, politicians, 
capitalists, social workers, etc., on the immediate 
and future situation as regards State Control. Be- 
cause of the similarity of England's labor problems 
to our own, the views of such men and women as 
Lioyd George, Bonar Law, Bernard Shaw, General 
Smuts, Margaret Macmillan and Hilaire Belloc are 
of vital importance to thinking Americans. 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 
By JOHN OAKESMITH 


An inquiry into the origin and growth of patriot- 
ism. Unable to accept existing views of the basis 
of nationality, the author believes he has found the 
answer in explaining nationality as the common 
interests of a people developed through generations 
into a characteristic traditional culture. Mr. Oake- 
smith examines the current views of national char- 
acter, proves the fallacy of accepting race as a 

and applies his principle to pressing modern 
questions. 


PARIS AND HER PEOPLE 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY 


“Tales of love and tales of battle, of pretenders 
intriguing for thrones, of gay first nights and 
romantic deaths, of painters and players and actor 
folk bewitching all Paris. Paris in the profilgate 





seventies; s in the exuberant eighties; Paris 
: the mad, flashing nineties."—Chicago Daily 
ews. 
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SCOTT & SELTZER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


te: THE ha 
FORTUNE 
A ROMANCE OF FRIENDSHIP 
aa eae en 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 
the author of “Jean-Christophe,” writes to Mr. Goldring 
about this novel: . 
“I have read the book with joy. Your work is all 
alive—people, dialogue and thoughts. You have great 
talent and a free spirit with which I sympathize cordially. 
I clasp your hand with all my heart.” 


THE LONDON SPHERE says: 
“A book of such remarkable qualities that 
none should fail to read it.” 








THE 
BURNING SECRET 


By STEPHEN BRANCH 
12 mo. Cloth. $1.25 net 


The secret unfolded in this story is that which lies buried 
in all human nature. is is a piece of fiction of a 
remarkable impressive character. It is a revelation of 
the workings of the heart of a boy on the verge of 
manhood. ° 


THE 
SILVER AGE 


By TEMPLE SCOTT 
12 mo. Cloth. $1.75 net 


A book of stories and two or three pieces of writing 
which may, perhaps, be better described as essays. Here 
are love, tragedy, humor and touching scenes of de- 
votion. A literary week-end retreat from the prevailing 


noises of the modern city of books. 


LENIN 


The Man and His Work 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


and the impressions of 
Col. RAYMOND ROBINS 


and 
ARTHUR RANSOME 
12 mo. Cloth 
$1.50 net 


The first authentic bi- 
osraphy of Lenin, 
told by the authors 
from first hand in- 
formation and 



























“He |Lenin) ts “He [Lenio] ts a 
certainly by far the man of most extra- 
greatest tatellectual yy ae 


which the Russian 

Revolution has yet 

brought to light.— 
London Times. 


“Tt was alittle upstar, 
named Lenin that de- 





SCOTT & SELTZER, 5 West 50thSt, NEW YORK 
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The Listener’s 
Guide to Music 


By Percy A. ScHo.es Net $2.00 

This is a book for everyone interested in music. 
It is designed to provide the listener to any form 
of instrumental music with such information as to 
its character and purpose as to enable him to 
better understand, enjoy and appreciate it. The 
concert-goer's glossary includes definitions of all 
the terms found in a collection of nearly a thousand 


programs and will be found a very useful auxiliary. 


Napoleon 


A Play 
By Hersert TRENCH Net $2.00 
Of this play the “London Times” remarks, 
“Quick in action, variegated in scene, punctuated 
with moments of crisis and expectancy, its elo- 
quence never flags, its characters never mere pup- 
pets. Mr. Trench’s “Napoleon” is, indeed, a fine 
achievement, clearly conceived, closely elaborated, 
with a moving story and characters.” 


Ostend and Zebrugge 
April 23: May 10, 1918 
Edited by C. SaNrorp TERRY 

Net $3.25 

A full, accurate and authentic account of an 
achievement which a French Admiral has charac- 
terized as the: finest feat of arms in the naval 
history of all times and all countries. 

The dispatches by Sir Roger Keyes, who organ- 
ized and commanded the expedition, are the offi- 
cial accounts, to which have been added those of 
the press, German Admiralty and several personal 
narratives. 


Holy Russia 
By P. E. Matueson Net $1.60 


An attempt, by the translation of thirty-nine 
poems from fifteen Russian poets, to make Rus- 
sian life and ideas better known. The poems il- 
lustrate what are still characteristic features of the 
Russian spirit. An interesting volume. 


The Letters of 


Horace Walpole, 4th 
Earl of Orford 


Chronologically arranged and edited with Notes 


and Indexes. 
By Pacet ToynsBeEE 2 Vols. $7.75 
On Handmade paper (2 vols.) $9.00 
On Oxford India paper (1! vol.) $18.00 


This new supplement contains 258 letters or 
parts of letters, of which 110 are now printed 
for the first time, 23 are now first printed in full, 
and 125 are reprinted from various sources, some 
of which have only recently become available. The 
complete set of letters, including the above sup- 
plement in 18 volumes, $46.00; in 9 volumes on 
Oxford India paper, $63.40; in 18 volumes on 
hand-made paper, $193.00. 


At all booksellers or 
from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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The first 
Complete 
American Edition of 


Boccaccio’s Decameron 





CHAUCER, SIDNEY, 
DRYDEN, KEATS, TENNYSON, LONG- 
FELLOW, SWINBURNE, GEORGE ELIOT 








golden perfection of BOCCACCIO'S Style. 





HOSE who have always 
wanted an edition of the 
Decameron but have found no 
satisfactory complete. trans- 
lation will find that this hand- 
some edition meets their re- 
quirements. Those who have 
editions will want to add this 
new American edition to their 
collection. 


I N this new and complete edi- 

tion of the Decameron of 
Boccaccio the integrity of the 
various tales composing this 
masterpiece of literature is fully 
maintained and the close trans- 
lation preserves much of Boc- 
caccio’s style. Nothing needs 
to be said about Boccaccio's 
style and grace; every lover of 
literature knows something of 
the value of his contribution to 
all literature and of the in- 


fluence of this wonderful book. 





Printed on India Paper with a 
new Introduction and artistic 
lining papers handsomely bound. 


Silk Cloth $2.00, Limp Leather $3 00 








Descriptive Circular free on application 


STEWART & KIDD CO. 
Publishers Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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INTERESTING NEW BOOKS 


The Hill of Vision 
By Frederick Bligh Bond 
The best report ever made of revelations through auto- 
matic writing. Introduction and postscript by Ralph 
Adams Cram. ($1.50.) 


Walled Towns 
By Ralph Adams Cram 


With the same clear tho and concise, cogent ex- 
pression that made his “Nemesis of Mediocrity” so 
successful, Dr. Cram presents his plea and plan for 
better living. ($1.25.) 


Short Stories from the Balkans 
Translated by Edna Worthley Underwood 


First English rendering of short stories by present- 
day writers of Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, Rumania, 
Montenegro, etc. ($1.50.) 


At a Dollar a Year 
By Robert L. Raymond 
Ripples at the edge of the maelstrom—short stories 
of civilian war workers at Washington. None of the 


adewe 4 just the work and fun. pages are 
punctuated with chuckles. ($1.50.) ys 


Write for catalogue 


MARSHALL JONES 
COMPANY 


122 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


Then there is James Branch Cabell. Great 
ting he does. And yet I never heard of 


(From an Interview with Hagh Walpole.) 


great many people who had never heard of Mr. Cabell 
il recently are beginning to realize that he is one of the 


test of living writers. His new book 


URGEN 


aroused superlative enthusiasm among critics and lay 
The demand immediately following publication has 

d the first printing and a new supply will not be 

ble for several weeks. A few booksellers are still able 
supply copies and all booksellers will gladly take orders 
In the meantime the following Cabell 
are available—and well worth reading: Beyond Life 
$1.75); The Certain Hour ($1.50); The Rivet in Grand- 
s Neck ($1.50); From the Hidden Way (Poems, $1.50) 


future delivery. 


At all Bookstores 


OBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., haw tone 
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THE BOOK OFA NATURALIST 
Author of GREEN MANSIONS W. H. Hudson 


A book of so pleasant an intimacy with the simple yet 
hidden things of nature that one has the sense of stepping 
through a c door into a world of rich color and fasci- 
‘tion. Never has this famous author-naturalist written 
more delightfully. 8vo. Net $3.50 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 


Preface by J. M. Barrie Daisy Ashford 
The delectable novel by a child of nine that everyone is 
ing about. “The funniest book in the world,” “An un- 

mitigated joy,” “a masterpiece of unconscious ——. 
Net $1.00 


JOYCE KILMER, Poems, Essays and Letters 


Ee 
Edited with a Memoir by Robert Cortes Holliday, Literary 
Executor of Joyce Kilmer. 
“A memoir which is an intimate life of one of our truest 
poets. Joyce Kilmer will live in the hearts of men not 
only by what he wrote but by what he did.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 2 vols. 8vo. Net $5.00 


THE JOURNAL OF 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN 


Introduction by H. G. Wells W. N. P. Barbellion 
“A remarkable diary, written under the shadow of ap- 
proaching death. Every word of it is confessed actual 
experience.”—Hugh Walpole. Net $2.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE WAR 


Elmer T. Clark 
A statesman-like discussion of the actual social conditions 
in Europe. Net $1.50 


THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA 
Dr. E. J. Dillon 


A revelation of the genius and the weakness of the Russian 
people by the world’s recognized authority on the Slavic 
races. Net $4.00 


THE GRAND FLEET: I914.19/6 
Its Creation, Development and Work. 
Admiral Viscount Jellicoe 


Of tremendous interest to the whole world. Lifts for the 
first time the curtain of mystery that shrouded the British 





























fleet. iilustrated, 8vo. Net $6.00 
LIFE AND DESTINY 
Transiated by Ella Wheeler Wilcox Leon Denis 


Life after death and the great spiritual problems agitating 
the world, interpreted by this famous Frenchman. 


Net $1.75 
THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
Kuthor of OF HUMAN BONDAGE, ee 
. Somerset Maugham 


The most discussed novel of the pi This audacious 
story of a stockbroker turned artist is “One of the finest 
pieces of romantic realism I have ever seen.”—A. V 
Weaver in the Chicago News. Net $1.75 


MRS. MARDEN Robert Hichens 
The author of THE GARDEN OF ALLAH puts into this 


story of psychic forces a picture of the current interest 
in the question of life after death. Net $1.75 


SONIA MARRIED Stephen McKenna 


A penetrating study of modern men and women. A book 
that easily touches the high level set by SONIA. Net $1.75 


JEREMY 


Author of THE SECRET CITY Hugh Walpole 
Makes live again the childhood that we all knew and turn 
back to with longing Net $1.75 


PINK ROSES i ia ais 


Author of MUMMERY, THE STUCCO HOUSE, etc. 

Mr. Cannan has carried a step further that portrait of 
modern London—the work of an idealist at war with 
shams. Net $1.75 


Among the notable books temporarily delayed by the printing 
strike, we would call your attention to: “MARSE HENRY,” by 
Henry Watterson; the personal story of CARDINAL MER- 
CIER; FATHER DUFFY'S STORY, by the famous Chaplain 
of the 69th; MINCE PIE, by Christopher Morley; THE VITAL 
MESSAGE, by Conan Doyle; BROOME STREET STRAWS 
and PEEPS AT PEOPLE, by Robert Cortes Holliday. In 
fiction: FROM PLACE TO PLACE, by Irvin S. Cobb; 
HAPPILY MARRIED, by Corra Harris; THE MASK, by John 
Cournos; and FROM NOW ON, by Frank Packard. 
Announcement of publication dates will be made shortly. 


GEORGE H. DORAN, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


Publishers of THE UNPARTIZAN REVIEW _ &i,W#S? tc: st. 








Henry EpwArp KREx#BIEL’s MORE CHAPTERS OF OPERA (1908-1918) 


With 40 illustrations. Full list of repertories and index. 460 pp. $3.50. 


The master-piece of the Dean of American Music Critics. A rare combination of artistic judg- 
ment and deep earnestness, with frequent humor and illuminating :necdotes. Oscar Hammerstein 
looms large in this vivid account of the Merry War of Opera, in the days of the grim world war. 


RosBertT FRost’s NORTH OF BOSTON 


With fifteen illustrations by James Ormsbee Chapin. (Special edition.) These drawings are 
improvisions on some mood or episode in a poem rather than illustrations of the whole poem. 
f Ready November 29th. $6.00 


Louis UNTERMEYER’S THE NEW ERA IN AMERICAN POETRY 


“Covers all the contemporaneous verse writers of any note in the country. In judgments and 
proportion alike it shows general sanity as wel] as acumen, and a quite thorough knowledge.” 
—New York Buening Post, Second printing. $2.25 net. 


H. C. Hoerve ann F. B. SALTzBERG’s THE GIRL AND THE JOB 


Tells of over 200 new kinds of work open to girls including Tea Room Manager, Theatre 
Treasurer, Jeweler, etc. Helps the girl decide what she's fitted for. $1.50 


Norwoop Younc’s FREDERICK THE GREAT 


New biography written with access to many original sources hitherto unavailable. It gives an 
adverse light on Frederick as a soldier. (Just published.) $2.50 
INEZ Haynes IRwIN’s THE HAPPY YEARS 


and Ernest. In it, the author proclaims “there is no such 
“ moni ae poem A Phaite us (Just out.) Illustrated. $1.60 


RoMAIN ROLLAND’S COLAS BREUGNON, BURGUNDIAN 


a -Christophe,” et- Second printing before publication. $1.75 
— es Translated by Katherine Miller. é 
Colas, sculptor, lover, fighter and plain-spoken wag, is the joy of his little town in the days of 


Ma i d Lad . 
“Seven pi eight hours of delight. ..from first to last fascinates us.” —The Review, 


WILLIAM De MorGAn’s THE OLD MADHOUSE 


f™ h V .” “Somehow Good,” etc. Third printing. 5/76 pp. 31.90. . 
gg ae gle Ete pone wage stad so much to take the novel away from the dilet- 


tanti and give it back to the public. . . . .”"——-Atlantic Monthly. 
Previously Published but in Current Demand—— 
RAPHAEL PuMPELLY’S MY REMINISCENCES 


A true book, full of humor, adventure, and other good things. Third printing. 2 vols. $7.50 
Lorp CHARNWOOD’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“Bound to. take first rank in the literature of Lincoln.—The Nation, “The main cource of 
Drinkwater's play. Sixth printing. $2.50 
DorotHy CANFIELD’s HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
By the author of “The Bent Twig,” etc. 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale said: “It is a remarkable interpretation of the French people 
to Americans.... A brilliant book.” ‘ Sixth printing. $1.50 


WILLIAM BEEBE’s JUNGLE PEACE 


“I advise all who love good books, at once to get this book of Mr.Beebe's.”—Theodore 
Sixth printing. $1.75 


PROPOSED ROADS TO FREEDOM 






































BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 





By the author of “Why Men Fight” 
“No present-day book of social criticism is more in touch with the realities of life. . . character- 
ized by admirable impartiality.”"—-Atlantic Monthly, Third printing. $1.50 net 
THOMAS BuRKE’S NIGHTS IN LONDON 


Author of “Limehouse Nights.” 
“Most alluring sketches... knows London as few men know it."—New York Times, 
Fourth printing. $1.50 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 








Edited by Burton E. Stevenson. (Third and Revised Edition) 


India paper: | vol., cloth, $12.50 net; 1 vol., leather, $16.00 net; 2 vols., cloth, $15.00 net; 
2 vols., leather, $25.00 net. Over 4.000 pages. 



















































